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Che Orrhestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
NEW SERIES. 





No. 79. LONDON, FEBRUARY, 1881. Price 6d. 

















R OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSTGC, | § pee FOR HIRE. Trustees are prepared to receive appli- 

v | cations from responsible parties, for the hire of a first-class Modern 

Instrument ou the extremely moderate terms of 4 per cent. per anaum on its 

cost (£1250), Hirers paying custs on erection, Trustees those on removal, 

Under the immediate Patronage ot Twelve months’ notice on each side. Four Manuals, Hydraulic Engines or 

Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and the Royal Family. a oa Adirom, Taseean, oh Dales Team, & Lowe Geren 
‘ ia ace, 5. W. 


Instituted 1822. Tucorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 








sarin at the end of February, a thoroughly efficient 
Trincipal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. Cantah. Organist and Choirmaster, for St. Nicholas Parish Church, Sevencaks, 

—— Age not under 27, A Communicant. Very fine Organ. Salary, £75. Appli- 
The Next CHAMBER CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and cations, with copies of Testimonials of recent date to be sent to the Vestry 
Associates, will take place at the ROYAL ACADEMY ROOMS, on | Clerk, Sevenoaks, Kent, ou or before February 7th, 1881. 


SATURDAY EVENING, February 19th, commencing at 8 o'clock, — -—- --—_——— 
—~r 7 "J TO! mp Y . 2 
Conductor—Mr. WALTER MACFARREN. ‘\TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 





President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 











Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
Tickets, 5s. and 2s. 6d. each, to be obtained at the Institution. direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 


Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practisius. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond street (three doo 
from Oxford-street), and 308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 


By order, JOUN GILL, Secretary, 


Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Strect, Hanover Square. 





THE NEW PSALTER. QCHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
ak KO Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Fourteenth Season, 1880, 

Now ready, 256pp., crown Svo., 1s. 6d. post free: he Clergy : want The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 
” r 30 cules ihe Hs OE rising Artists to be introduced in public. Full Prospectus on application to 


H. G, HOPPER, Lon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 
1 i ANGLICAN PSALTER AND CANTICLES, newly 


adapted to Anglican Chants of Ecclesiastical character. By ARTHUR 
BROWN of Brentwood. 





} yy SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 

oe also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 

«" This Psalter is the most comprehensive of its kind, as it is certainly the Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- 

cheapest. It contains 306 different Chant Tunes, and has 1066 Scores of Music. single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time——PUTTICK 

and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—i Established 1794). 

Also separately, 48pp., cloth, 6d. post free; or to the Clergy and Organists, 
20 copies for 7s. 6d, 








NOW READY FOR DELIVERY TO SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 
8s. 6d. Bound. 


ARTH AND HEAVEN. ‘Twelve Songs. Words by Prof. 
: LoxGrEttow, CoLgripcr, CHaries Swaix, &c. Music Composed by 
h ETRICAL LITANIES for use in Church. Square 24mo., | Ricuanp AxpRews, and Selections from Gravy, C. Kauter, Maturessait, 

Sopp, 4d. sewed, or 6d. imp cloth, post free. Hanpet, &c. Subscribers’ names are now being received by R. ANDREWS 
until Dec. 9, when the list will be closed, and after that date the work will be 
Se ee 12s, nett. 


HE ANGLICAN CANTICLES: containing, with Appendix 
306 different Chant Tunes, 


By the Same. 


























London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 198, High Holborn, W.C. 14, PARK AVENUE, LONGSIGHT, MANCHESTER. 

RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, OBERT COCKS and CO.’S CATALOGUES, Gratis and 
oe Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANOFORTES, in great post free. : 
See, » by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated Elementary Works. Flute Music, — 
~ — for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A large Educational W orks. Pianoforte Music. 
a t of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American Orchestral Music. Vocal Music. 
wen Ot very mederate prices. Violin Music. Part Music. 

| Organ Music. Classical Music. 
R. HORTON ALLISON has the honour to announce his | 


, . LONDON: 
» leg AL to Campringr Hovss, 68, NELSon Street, OxrorD STREET, 


Tink re, a Senators for him as Solo Pianist at Concerts, or as | ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 
. otorte-playing, Singing, or Theory of Music should be addressed. | 
Tuitlon by Post for Examinations, y MUSIC PUBLISHERS TO THE QUBEN, AND H,R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


H 
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Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 
MADAME FAVART, | get eer EASTERN CHURCH HYMys, 
Translated by the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by 
(OPERA COMIQUE G. E. WILLING, Formerly of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 


Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &e., &e. 








ENGLISH VERSION BY MUSIC BY 


H. B. FARNIE. J. OFFENBACH. Just Published, By Desire. Price Thani 


HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTISs, 
As sung on Festivals at All Saints,’ Margaret Street, 
MADAME FAVART. Faull Vocal Score. English. nett 8s. | With FOURTEEN ORIGINAL CHANTS. By C. E. WILLING, 


MADAME FAVART Ditt iil 10s Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, and formerly Organist 
q , itto ‘rench. ” 3 


and Choirmaster of All Saints.’—Special Terms to the Clergy and 
MADAME FAVART. Complete Opera for Piano » 2/6. Choirmasters 1 for Numbers. 


‘Price ls. Gd. nett. 





List of Songs and Pianoforte Arrangements. “M0 GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted 
to the celebrated Prayer from ‘ Moses in Egypt,” 
SONGS. By ROSSINI. 
COMPASS. KEY. PRICE 
n ‘ **For the first ti bs here a change in the adapted 
On Thy Heart .. .. .. B flat to C 48. | ace er ve e with the major mode superseding the minor in the Inst — a 
The Calendar of Bacchus.. Baritone DtoF D 4s, ————_—. 
The Novice... .. .. .. Soprano CtoF F 4s. SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


Ditto . «+ e+ Contralto BflattoE flat Eflat 4s. 
The Two Eves .. .. «. Tenor F toG B flat 4s. 


% 


M\HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 


Pie! +6 , .. Baritone DtoE flat E flat 4s. | WILLING. ‘Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—Ist. The due 
An Old Woman’s en .. Soprano CtoG Fminor 4s, | emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
(Vocal Minuet) vyocalisation. 
Ditto Ditto Contralto AtoE Dwminor 4s. *.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges 
The P fefene .. .. ete, BD ‘ ‘ 4s, | price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
= oo, Pre Soe is . for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
Satie demeltin Pete es 4s, | Venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
3 5 ) o i 20) ] b k. 
The Artless Thing .. .. Soprano DtoG G 3s. ened a PI ee a a ee ee ee ee 
ae rue Tilus- Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpe NY, 
Ditto Ditto .. Mez.Sop. CtoF F 3s. YHE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
Dear Old Dad... .. .. Mez. Sop. CtoE F 4s. ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
The Lover’s Comedy.. .. 8S. T. B. Qs, | © . aw IN W TLLING. 


(Comic Trio.) Quarto size. - icoeiacaendiaiiaanststansaies 
: Price F ourpence ; ; by Post, Fourpenc e Halfpenny. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. | genre HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 


by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C.F, 
Collection of Airs .. .. ..ArrangedbyCaartes Goprery 4s. | WILLING. 


Collection of Airs. Containing ‘‘ The Artless Thing,” ‘* The —— 





Novice,” ‘The First Meeting,” ‘The Cold Collation 7 Second Edition. 
Chorus,” ‘“ Dear Old Dad,” “The Lover's Comedy ” HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
Aeremend or i. Avecnenr de and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
Collection of Airs. For Violin ah ted . Ditto at ds. of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent Choirmaster 


; ; ; : ‘aid of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist 
Collection of Airs. (In Two Books.) Containing all the Best and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To 


Airs in the Opera... ..Arranged by Rexaup pe Vinpac which are added Chants for the Magnificat and Nune Dimittis, as 
Each book 4s, | Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; and Responses 
Valse Arietta, The First Meeting” Arranged by A. Dr Listy 38 for Advent andLent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &e. 


Valse Joyeuse, ‘‘ The Lover's Comedy Trio. Ditto 3. a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
Minuet, “An Old Woman's Dream” Ditto 3s. b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

“ The Novice” ee +e oe oe Arranged by Geratp 3s. c. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern. 
“Tyrolienne” .. .. .. os ee Ditto 3s. ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 


Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 
d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d 
= postage, 13d. 
DANCE MUSIC. f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 
Madame Fayart Quadrilles. Illustrated. Solo and Duet ‘**' There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise with any 


Mazurka Tyrolienne 


RENAUD DE ViLBac 4s, 
l'antasia on Popular Airs 


Henry Parker 4s. 


A. Vizenrint 4s. | of the popular hyimn-books of the present day. . . . The tunes 

Ditto Tanaevs, Ditto C.T.R. Marnorr 4s, | ate beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
Ditt Polk: Ditt Figg essen bestowed to make the inner parts melodious. »__ Orchestra. 

1tto olka. 100 i. Deransart 4s. ‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 

Ditto Waltz. Ditto Lion Rogues 4s. | which, as Mr. Willing states in his Prefac e, ‘will furnish alternative: 

Ditto Waltz. Ditto Canto Zort: 4s. “ most of = hy - ye now in use.’ They are re 4 

> gaa : row pe 4. | adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 

Ditto Polka Mazurka. Ditto Vieror Buor 4s. cndiaiien are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies wel 

N.B.—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music supplied at commegee, We particularly notice the tune for the hymr | Fer 


thee, O dear, dear c entry,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tur.e in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung 
All Saints’ on festivals.”---Church Review. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, Canton: ae 
201, REGENT STREET, W. ‘ eaageeonts AND wet 
NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C, 


Half the Marked Price, and sent Post Free. 
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NEW AND OLD: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PENNY MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


Epitep sy Rev. C. GUTCH, B.D., Sr. Cyprian’s. 


This Magazine, which is now entering on the ninth year of its publication, is well Illustrated, and contains Original Tales, 


Articles, Poems, &c., by well-known writers. It is very suitable for Localization. 


1yd. post-free.) 


For Terms apply to the Publisher. (Specimen Ne. 


The Vols. for 1873-1879, each 2s. 6d.; postage 5d. The Volume for 1880 is now ready. 


Special Terms for printing Local matter with the Magazine may be obtained of SWIFT & CO., 2, Newton Street, Holborn. 








1 ——— ——— — 


London: J. T. HAYES, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


ao ~ — > aoe 





WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN, 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. FOURTH 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN. 

“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 


“Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Tiznes. 


“Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.’—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 


“We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.” —Medical Press and Circular. 


“Mr, Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 


“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able."—The Catholic Times. 


“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.” —The Oxford Times, 
“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Oxford Chronicle, 
“Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge Express, 
“ Both original and interesting.” —Birmingham Morning News. 

aa Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 


“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—lLeeds Mercury. 

“Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational -purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
48 well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.” —Atheneaum. 


Balugre, Tinpatt & Cox, King William Street, Strand; 


and all Booksellers. 


Just Pustisnep. Price ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE, 
yu POPULI: A Sequel to the PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE. 
BY CHARLES LUNN. 


London: W, REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W.; WEEKES & CO., 16, Hanover 
Street, Regent Street, W. 





Just Pustisnep. Prick Ong SHiLtine. 
VYocaL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 


A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Masic, Te 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 187% e Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


London ; STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER «& CO, 84, New Bond Street, W.; aud 
WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W, 





CIRO PINSUTI’S 


THREE NEW SONGS. 


THE UNFINISHED SONG. 
Words by Heten M. Burnsive. 


SOWING AND REAPING. 
Words by Hexen M. Burnsivz. 


‘TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE SUMMER. 


Words by Freperick Lanesrivce. 





Each Post Free for Twenty-four Stamps. 





LAMBORN COCK, 
23, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET. 


AERATED WATERS. 


AY-DAVIS AND CO.’S 
are distinguished by peculiar FRESHNESS and DELI- 
CACY, ABSOLUTE PURITY, UNVARYING QUALITY, and 
the Handsome and Convenient Bottles in which they are supplied. 





PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


_~S 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 











DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For Sore THeoat, Hoarssngss, Sixetna, and Spgaxine. 
Used by all the greatest Singers and Clergymen. 
RECOMMENDEP BY Dr. COPLAND, Dr. HASSALL, &o. 
Sold in boxes or bottles 1s. 14d. and 28. 9d. each by all Chemists in 
the United Kingdom. 
H 2 
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RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM for the HIRE 

of PIANOFORTES, Harps, Harmoniums, Pipe and Reed Organs, &e. 

has been adopted and is advertised by other firms, but was originated by 

Cramers, and is earried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only 
by themselves. 


REGENT STREET, W.; axp MOORGATE STREET E.C. 


RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently repeat that 
their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRING PIANOFORTES is not 
confined to those of their own manufacture—although they are as good as any, 
nd better than most—but includes instruments by all the eminent manu- 
a cturers—Broadwood, Collard, and Erard—of whose Pianofortes Cramer and 
Co. have always in stock a very extensive and complete selection, ready to be 
sent out at any time. Illustrated Lists, with prices, terms, and other 
information, on application to either of Cramer and Co.’s Ware-Rooms, in 
Regent Street, or Moorgate Street, City. 








OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.—CRAMERS SUPPLY 

UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES, of every description, by all the great 

makers from £2 12s. 6d. to £10 103. per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in 
—- 207 and 209, —_— Street ; 40 to 46, Moorgate, E.C. 





RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50 Guineas, of 
which the leading Musical Journal writes:—‘‘The best 50 Guinea 
Oblique ever produeed.”—Orehestra. 





RAMERS’ BOUDOIR GRANDS, in Walnut or Rose- 
wood Cases, can be HIRED for the Season at 207 and 209, Regent 
Street, W. ; and 43 to 46, Moorgate Street, psa 





RAND PIANOFORTES. BEST GERMAN, SIXTY 
Guineas. 
GRAND PIANOFORTES, best English, 75 Guineas to 100 Guineas, 
J. B, CRAMER and CO., 
Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C, 





= HARP PIANOFORTES, 10 Guineas, and 
13 Guineas. 





RAMER and CO. have a large Stock of Second-hand 

Gothic and Grecian Harps, in condition equal to new instruments, from 

35 Guineas to 100 Guineas. May also be Hired on the Three Years’ System, 
from £3 10s, to £9 19s. 6d. per quarter. 





RAMERS’ SCHOOL CHOIR ORGAN, in stained pine 
ease, with three stops, 30 Guineas; or £3 per quarter on their Three 
Years’ System. 





C= CABINET ORGAN, with four stops, con- 
taining 156 pipes, beautiful design, with diapered front pipes; 6 ft. high, 
ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep. Price, in dark stained Pine, 65 Guineas; in Black 

Walnut, 70 Guineas ; in Oak, 80 Guineas; and in dark Mahogany, 85 Guineas. 

With two manuals, seven stops, and pedals, containing 200 pipes, same 

dimensions as above. Price, in Stained Pine, 95 Guineas; Black Walnut, 100 

Guineas; Oak, 105 Guineas ; dark Mahogany, 110 Guineas. 








RAMERS’ CHURCH, CHAMBER, and CABINET 

ORGANS for SALE or HIRE, ou Cramers’ Three Years’ System. Iilus- 

trated List, with full particulars, on application to No. 201, Regent Street, W. ; 
or 40, Moorgate Street, E.C. 





RAMERS’ AMERICAN ORGANS, from 12 Guineas 

to 200 Guineas. These Instruments, manufactured by Cramer and Co., 

are brighter in tone, have more variety of stops, and are generally superior to 

all imported goods of this class. They are sold, hired, or supplied on Cramers’ 
Three Years’ System. 

J. B. Cramer and Co. can supply instruments with any required combination 

ef stops, and manufacture thirty different kinds. An Mlustrated List furnished 

en application. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO,, 
199, 201, 207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W; 
40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY; 
85, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





ee 


THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS, PROFESSIONAL & AMATEUR 
Price, 3d., per Post, 34d. Six Months, 7s. 6d. 





Tus Mvusieat STANDARD is the Largest and Best Musical Weekly Paper 
published. Its contents are of great variety, including Papers read x 
College of Organists, Trinity College, London, Musical Association, Lectures 
by E. Pauer, &c., Foreign News and Special Correspondence, Report of 
the Principal Concerts, and Items of Country News, Leading Articles 
on Current Topics, Correspondence, Passing Events Service Lists of 
the Cathedrals, &e., &e. 


ADVERTISEMENTS CHARGE. 


Three lines, 2s.6d, Each line after (ten words), 6d, 
Front Page, one-third in addition, 


BRIEF LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS, 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Dr. Rirrer 74 
LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN, By Lampapivs .. o« § 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. By A. Wurrrincuam . ~« & 
LIFE OF CHOPIN. Br F. Liszt. = oe « § 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN. By Kanasowsnr. (2 Vols.) 12 
RICHARD WAGNER'S BEETHOVEN. By Damsrevrugr .. 7s. 6d. & § 
BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES, By Da. 
Lupwic Noni . oe ee 

ROBERT SCHU MANN’S LIFE. By WASIRLEWsx1 


cneoceaa* 


con~ 
om 


London: 
WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 





ANDREWS’ “STRAINS OF OTHER DAYS.” Tran 

® scribed as Solos (Piano), Nos. 1 to 6, Price 1s. 6d. each, nett. To 

commemorate the Author’s ‘‘ Golden Wedding,” 1878. The proceeds will be 

given to aid the “‘Wadmore Fund” (London), and the “ Blind Asylum” 

(Manchester). Orders executed (post free) by R. AnpREws, 14, Park Avenue, 
Bedford Terrace, Manchester. 


Now Ready, wy 6s. 


NGELO: A Tracepy. By VICTOR HUGO. 

Rendered into English Blank Verse; with Explanatory 

Notes and some Remarks on French Dramatic Poetry, Past and 
Present. By ERNEST OSWALD COE, 


LONDON: 
DAVID STOTT, 164, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Each Free by Post for 12 stamps. 
ORATORIO HANDBOOKS. 
ANDEL’S MESSIAH. Arranged and Edited by 


HORSLEY. Demy 8vo, 154 pp. Price 1s. 


tem JUDAS MACCABAUS. Demy 810, 
160 pp. Price 1s. 


OSSINIS STABAT MATER. Demy 8y0. 


Price 1s. 





LONDON : 
SWIFT & CO., NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN. 
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MASTER TEACHERS: ROBERT SCHUMANN. 





Who has not read Robert Schumann’s “ Advice to 
young Musicians ?”” Yet how many readers have stayed 
to reflect on each isolated paragraph, and, by personal 
application—either culture of a sense,* culture of a 
purely physical power, or culture of an immaterial 
aspect—have reaped of the harvest sown? Few, very 
few. 

Let us read a few paragraphs a little slower than 
usual. Here is the first :—‘‘ The cultivation of the ear 
is the most important. Labour early to recognize 
notes and keys. Endeavour to find what notes the 
bell, the window-pane, and the cuckoo express.” 

Now what does the cultivation of the ear imply ? It 
implies a simultaneous growth of the sense and the 
mind, the material and the immaterial side of man; 
and this growth in subtlety may be for good or 
evil, in art, according as it is the result of truth 
or falsehood submitted to man from the world 
without, Then we find for us rightly to approach, to 
understand, to discern, and to apply even physical 
facts outside ourselves, we must have our senses 
rightly sharpened, our mental vision pure, and our 
hearts sincere. Discernment and sincerity are first 
conditions for an artist. A fool, or an ass, is a stupid 
companion, but a cultivated! and refined rogue is 
absolutely injurious to the well-being of society. This is 
a strong illustration ; yet we all have to know there is 
a dishonesty to Nature as there is dishonesty to Man. 
Now I ask, how many students training for professional 
musicians in various branches learn to hear ? How many 
who do learn and hear, learn right hearing, and are 
taught to detect the difference between this and wrong 
hearing? I fear very few. Well, what does Robert 
Schumann suggest? He suggests—not that we should 
cultivate our ear by a tempered compromise, but by 
listening to outside things that in their sounds are 
independent of us. How true, how extremely bene- 
ficial, such culture is ! 

Gilbert White, our ornithological ‘classic, quotes 
Garsendus as follows :—‘‘ He preferred, also, the music 
of birds to vocal and instrumental harmony ; not that 
he did not take pleasure in any other, but because 
ee = in the mind some constant agitation, 

‘urbing the sleep and the attention, while the several 
trac of sound and concord go and return through 
by co ceee when no such effects ean be produced 
walks ee ~ .~ of birds ; because,"as they are not 
aoe aoe by = they cannot equally excite the 
Ganaaes on - ' = then this superior naturalist 
ance = = ~~ quoted passage represents his 
nearer ai € adds—** When I hear pure music I am 
epecially af —— therefrom night and day ; and 
get ag waking, which, by their importunity, 
“viene ae ae pleasure.” I think that 

re of real musical developed power, who have 
great advantage to be born and reared in 





districts where the voices of birds are capable of atten- 
tion and study, will endorse these two quoted passages. 
And the reason why the sentiment therein expressed 
is so true is, because in the bird-voice we get ob- 
jective musical power in instinctive force delivered 
in more subtle gradation than men by intense applica- 
tion and culture have yet been able to attain. And 
this purely penetrative, not reflective; that is, solely 
given from without, and not confusedly mixed up with 
recoil, recollection, human sympathy, or any of those 
numerous reflex actions that unwittingly shift humanity 
from the platform of a scientific to that of a moral 
writer. As a substitute for the voice of birds, the 
town-reared musicians have the string instrument. 
But this in ear-culture, although the best in town, 
stands a bad second, for reasons hereafter to be 
shown. 

“If you have a good voice, neglect no opportunity 
of cultivating it; consider it as the most valuable gift 
that heaven has conferred on you.” 

‘‘ Remember, also, that there are singers, and that 
the most elevated music finds expression through the 
choir and orchestra.” 

‘‘ Listen most attentively to all popular songs ; they 
afford an insight into the character of different nations.” — 
Scuumann. (Italics, mine). 

Every one feels on reading these “hints,” that 
Schumann was right, but none have stayed to ask the 
question ‘*‘ Why ?” Yet the reason is not far to seek ; 
it is, as it were, on the surface, clear as light to any 
one who looks outside himself. The reason is that 
the voice of bird or man is part and parcel-of the 
existing condition of the creature's being, and therefore 
comes direct; while all other things, acting through 
sound, either act, as it were, second-hand, or have no 
vitality to show. (Intrinsic vitality, I mean.) The 
whistle of the wind is meaningless, save as regards such 
physical force as we, by our past experience, are caused 
thereby to anticipate—Life, Matter, and result. 

This sums up the intuitive discernment of Schumann: 
hence his advice. All other means of ear cultiva- 
tion are like learning music with a gloved hand; 
for all instruments fabricated by man really act 
as Insulators, interrupting the communication of 
vital electricity, and so clouding both will on the 
side of the operator, and audition on the side of 
the recipient. And I have put the voices of birds 
before the voices of men because they are more likely 
to be true to nature as sounds, and are less likely to be 
corrupted by conceit. But there is another aspect 
still. Schumann, as an absolute musician, looks 
at the question solely from below. We have another 
point above and beyond the absolute musician’s point, 
and before which he sinks into comparative oblivion, 
Perhaps this can best be explained by an illustration. 
We may have heard two human voices so alike that 
we can hardly trace any difference in quality, intensity, 
compass, or control. We can scarcely trace any 
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difference in executive skill, or in style (phrasing), 
nor yet in articulation. Yet we feel there is a difference, 
and that difference all in all to us. What is it? 
Clearly the manifestation of the immaterial side of a 
person’s nature through the higher medium of words. 
And the music, the voice—everything purely physical— 
are to this as a tailor is to the man whose coat he cuts, 
or jewels to a lady who wears them. When our ears 
are cultured in the best way then our minds may 
become awake to the fact that humanity does not 
want a “professor of music and singing,” but a pro- 
fessor of singing and music. 
Cuartes Lunn. 








ITALIAN OPERA IN TEXAS. 





A visit to Texas is popularly associated with great 
sport, renewed health and a capability of entertaining 
one’s friends and acquaintances with stories of provi- 
dential escapes from hastily drawn revolvers that excite 
the admiration of dwellers in cities who regard the 
truthful statements of their erstwhile adventures as 
being founded on actual experience. Signor Talto, 
whose artistic rendering of Arthur Sullivan’s music to 
Gilbert's libretto of ‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance ”’ is still 
fresh in the memory of New York theatre goers, does 
not exactly coincide with the experiences of those 
who in the Lone Star State have sough recreation rather 
than profit. Signor Talto sat yesterday in his room in 
company with his friend, Signor Pollastrini, at the 
Albemarle Hotel, ruefully contemplating the wreck of 
an opera hat when the Herald reporter called to ascertain 
from that gentleman particulars of the recent disastrous 
trip of the Tagliapietra Grand Italian Opera Company, 
the remnants of which tuneful organization are still in 
the wilds of Texas, presumably ready and willing to place 
their accomplishments at the service of any responsi- 
ble manager who will ensure the delightful cadence of 
their heavenly gifts securing them a safe passage to 
regions where hotel proprietors have more confidence 
than in those non-appreciative towns and cities in which 
a too sanguine manager and utterly irresponsible subor- 
dinates have hitherto commanded their appearance. “I 
tell you, said the Signor, ‘in a few words, the history 
of perhaps the most disastrous operatic enterprise that 
was ever launched on the road in this or probably any 
other country. You would naturally think that, with 
a company comprising Mdlle. Tilta, Mdlle. Rossetti, 
as prime donne; Miss Mathilde Phillips, contralto; 
Baldanza and myself, tenori; Tagliapietra and Gott- 
schalk, baritoni, and the celebrated buffo, Signor Papani, 
not to mention auxiliaries, fifty in number, sufficient 
money would be realized to at least pay current ex- 
penses, if not to ensure all the professionals engaged 
receiving their stipulated salaries. But, alas! the pro- 
position is negatived by the result of the expedition ; 
for, although { have performed work during this tour 
that would make a Giuglini shudder or a Mario fall 
into convulsions, you may take it as a fact that since 
the 21st of September I have not received a week’s 
salary from the disciple of a macaroni diet under whose 
auspices the company started out. The incapable and 
roguish vagabonds—and I use the word in its literal 
acceptation—took us to the furthest corner of the earth 








as the venue of our initial performance, possibly under 
the supposition that the less music a man have in his 
soul the more greedily will he approach the shring of 
operatic excellence. Halifax, RB. Bu we were trans. 
ported to, and the appreciation of the frigid inhabitants 
of this delightful place signified their appreciation of 
Italian opera by depositing in the box office upward of 
2000 dollars during the week. My ‘‘ Comarati” and 
myself made the best use of the gifts the gods had given us 
to delight their more or less sensitive 'tympana.’ But, 
compare this with the result of the first week's per. 
formance of the fair Sarah, who has so lately vacated 
these rooms! In the course of our tour we visited the 
following places: From Halifax to St. Johns, Mont. 
real, Toronto, Detroit, Toledo, Indianapolis, Columbus, 
Nashville, Montgomery, New Orleans, Houston, San 
Antonio, Galveston, Austin, Dallas, Sherman, Paris, 
Shreveport, Marshall, Little Rock and Memphis, and 
at Memphis I am bound to confess that I turned tail. 
There is a limit to human endurance ; and, therefore, 
in the face of my brother tenor Baldanza’s desertion, 
the demoralization of the orchestra, including the flight 
of the conductor and the hurried departure of the first 
flute, passing over with mere reference the swallowlike 
departure of Malle. Litta and Mdlle. Rossetti, I acted 
on aconclusion that my few remaining mental faculties 
had enabled me to arrive at—that the singing of three 
operas within twenty-four hours would inevitably end 
in the destruction of a voice that, whatever its operatic 
value might be, had entailed upon myself years of 
careful study in assisting to its maturity!” 

“But to what do you attribute the failure of the 
enterprise, Signor ?” said the reporter. 

‘Well, now you ask me a delicate question,” was 
the reply. ‘‘But I shall answer it, if only in the in- 
terest of my sister and brother professionals, knowing, 
as I do, that that which appears in the Herald is sure 
to meet their eye. I was given to understand that the 
management possessed the necessary capital to run an 
expensive and large company as ours was, independent 
of the first week's receipts. As a matter of fact, we 
only got away from Halifax by the skin of our teeth. 
In Toronto, Signor Tagliapietra, the responsible and 
actual manager, was arrested by Malle. Rossetti for her 
salary, which was compromised by his giving a bill at 
three months for 100 dollars upon New York. To 
leave Detroit the young Grau mortgaged the costumes, 
unknown to the costumier, to pay our railway fares to 
Toledo. Money was advanced by Bidwell, of the St. 
Charles Theatre, New Orleans, to carry us from Toledo 
to New Orleans. In the meantime, the several 
members of the company suffered many humiliations; 
but each heart beat high in view of the glorious visions 
of generous audiences which the advance agent ly 
letter and telegram assured us were eagerly awaiting 
our arrival. Nor could we doubt the golden story, for 
we were assured that 9000 dollars were guaranteed, be 
our success little or great in the whilom plague-curse 
city. To cuta long story short, at the end of one week 
in New Orleans there was no money for the company, 
and our ‘ impedimenta’ were ruthlessly seized by the 
proprietor of the St. Charles Hotel, whose faith in the 
sweet singers of the South was extremely limited. It 
seems to me that if Tagliapietra had not studied the 
intricacies of finance he possessed an intimate acquall- 
tance with the non-committal acquisitorial propensities 
of Alfred Jingle, for by one plausible device and the 
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other he succeeded in persuading victim after victim— 
for in view of subsequent events I can call them 
nothing else—in pushing us from town to town, until 
finally at Memphis we came to a deadlock. Here we 
played for two nights under the most depressing cireum- 
stances and with the most contemptible receipts. The 
marvellous acquisitive powers of our gifted baritone 
manager being exhausted he left us all to do the best 
we could. On behalf of my unfortunate confreres, I 
organized a concert under the auspices of the Memphis 
Club, and the few remaining principal artists sang at 
this ‘post-mortem’ festival. About 300 dollars were 
realized and distributed among my good but unfor- 
tunate confréeres; and having received an offer by 
telegram to assume the principal tenor part in Long- 
fellow's “‘ Mask of Pandora,” it dawned upon thy mind 
that charity begins at home, and I booked myself for 
your hospitable city.”—New York Herald. 





DEATH OF MR. SOTHERN. 





The death of Mr. Sothern was not altogether un- 
expected. For a long time past he had been in bad 
health, though he was able to see a few friends, and on 
the night before the opening of the Princess's Theatre, 
when his friend, Mr. Edwin Booth, was to make his 
appearance, Mr. Sothern was well enough to visit and 
inspect the new building. Latterly, he was ordered to 
Bournemouth, where it was hoped that the mild 
climate would revive him, but his illness bad taken too 
strong a hold upon him, and, as we have said, he 
passed away on the afternoon of Thursday, Jan. 20, 
at his residence in Vere Street, Regent Street. 

If it cannot be said that Mr. Sothern had any of the 
attributes of a great actor, as a comedian he un- 
doubtedly impressed his individuality on the public, 
and lie achieved a success which comes to very few 
players in the course of a generation. Born at Liver- 
pool in 1830, and destined for other pursuits, Mr. 
Sothern’s fancy for the stage early asserted itself. Tor 
some time he attracted but little notice, a fate which 
has attended many actors, Mr. Henry Irving among 
the number, who have afterwards attained celebrity. 
His first professional appearance was made as Dr. 
Pangloss, in the «“ Heir-at-Law,”’ at the National 
Theatre, Boston; after which he seems to have 
settled down to no definite line of « business,” as it is 
called. He attempted characters of various kinds 
with scarcely varying fortune—indifference or tolerance 
—_ he was cast for the part of Lord Dundreary, in 
Mr. Tom Taylor's play, “ Our American Cousin.” As 
—— the characttr of Dundreary, indeed, as it is 
on this country, it may be said that Mr. Sothern 
the = eg greatly did he change and elaborate 
the rnc ag yi Many stories are told of 
peers odong Ww i Lord Dundreary was built up. 
aa a = = first performance, while waiting 
dete ont a othern began to skip about in that 
teriged —— lar way which afterwards charac- 

5 led a so many hundreds of nights. 
with the | goes that he was not on very good terms 

eading actress, who contemptuously asked 


him whether ¢] 
lat was av . ge > 
part on the vd as the way he proposed to play the 


Sothern said that it was, and was struck by the idea 


Mt some marked eccentricities would be absolutely ) happy. 





necessary in order to make the part, which was purely 
subordinate, in any way notable. The lisp was adopted 
as a companion to the hop, and as these peculiarities 
were found to amuse they were intensified, and others 
were added. For considerably more than a thousand 
times the piece was given in the United States, and 
was then brought to the Haymarket, where, though 
coldly received at first, it gradually drew the town, and 
was played for nearly five hundred nights, an alto- 
gether exceptional event in those days—1863—when 
the long runs which are now common, were very seldom 
heard of. 

The next year Mr. T. W. Robertson, whose comedies 
at the Prince of Wales's had made him a reputation, 
adapted for Mr. Sothern the piece which obtained so 
much popularity as “David Garrick.” Here the actor 
was called upon to display sentiment and feeling as well 
as humour and comedy, both of a quiet kind, and of a 
sort nearly approaching to uproarious farce. A some- 
what hard and unmanageable voice to a slight extent 
detracted from the full effect of this impersonation, 
which, nevertheless, was greatly liked and appreciated, 
and has been revived again and again, never without 
success. Dr. Westland Marston’s adaptation of * Le 
Roman d'un Jeune Homme Pauvre,” produced under the 
title of ‘4 Favourite of Vortune,” was then given, and 
besides “‘ Brother Sam,” a variation of Dundreary, 
& Bunkun Muller,’ “The Woman in lied,” and some 
other picces. Mr. Sothern achieved another marked 
success in Mr. Robertson’s ‘‘ Home,” an English 
version of M. Emile Augier’s ‘ L’Aventuriére. In this 
Miss Ada Cavendish and Mr. Compton heightened the 
effect of the comedy. Miss Robertson (Mrs. Kendal) 
appeared in “1 Mavourite of Fortune” (in_another 
version of which she recently acted at the St. James's), 
and the late Miss Nellie Moore is still remembered for 
her charming performance of Ada Ingot in “ David 
Garrick.” The difficulty of finding suitable plays has 
troubled Mr. Sothern in common with the majority 
of his brethren. Some time ago the actor tc!c- 
graphed to Mr. W. S. Gilbert, offering the sum of 
two thousand guineas for a three-act comedy, leaving 
it entirely to the author to suggest character and treat- 
ment. Mr. Gilbert wrote ‘ The Vagabond,” otherwise 
known as “ The Ne‘er do Weel,” but discovering that 
Mr. Sothern did not altogether find himself suited with 
the part, the aathor insisted upon withdrawing the 
play, as against the wishes of the actor, who was quite 
willing to be bound by the bargain he had made. In 
the end Mr. Gilbert had his way, and the picce and 
money were respectively returned. ince then Mr. 
Gilbert has written another comedy, for which several 
names have been suggested, “ The Fairy Tiebecca” 
amongst others, and with this Mr. Sothern was 
specially delighted, feeling confident that it would 
more than retrieve the comparatively slight success 
made on his last appearance at the Haymarket. As 
De Lacy Fitzaltamont in Mr. H. J. Byron's play, which 
had been known as “ The Prompter’s Bow,” “* Two Stars,” 
and “4 Crushed Tragedian,” Mr. Sothern assumed a 
character which the author had made his own, and— 
ill-health being, however, to no small extent respon- 
sible—the new reading was not cordially accepted. In 
“The Hornet's Nest,” which followed, a poor part was 


On the spur of the moment Mr. | provided, and though the principal performer did all 


that could be done, the result was not particularly 
It will be hard to fill the place which Mr. 
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Sothern held as an exponent of eccentric comedy, for 
none of his many imitators have the art and skill, 
which were so delightfully apparent in nearly every- 
thing that he attempted. 








DEATH OF MRS. BATEMAN. 


Mrs. Bateman, proprietor and manager of the New 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, died on Jan. 13 at her resi- 
dence, Fairton Street, Golden Square. Mrs. Bateman 
was born in Maryland, U.S., in 1823, and consequently 
was in her fifty-seventh year. She had been suffering 
from inflammation of the lungs, but the crisis of the 
malady was supposed to be favourably over, and her 
death was probably due to the exhaustion of her illness 
acting upon a mind and body worn by the incessant 
anxiety and fatigue of her work. Mrs. Bateman’s 
former connection with the Lyceum Theatre, and the 
histrionic fame of her daughter, have made her name 
familiar, not only to the dramatic world, but to the 
public at large. She had retained a share of the 
Lyceum after her husband's death ; but she gave this 
up, after two or three years, entirely to Mr. Irving. 
Her reconstruction of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, and her 
successful production of good plays interpreted by good 
actors is well known; and every one will regret the 
sudden termination of her labours. The funeral took 
place on Jan. 17 in Hendon Churchyard. Notwith- 
standing the bitter cold, a great number of persons on 
foot were in the churchyard. The coffin bore a brass 
scroll inscribed with the words, ‘‘ Sydney Frances 
Bateman ; born 29th March, 1823 ; died 13th January, 
1881 ;” in the church, as at the grave, the funeral 
service was read by the Rev. John Oakley, of St. 
Saviour’s, Hoxton. The mourners were Mr. Crowe 
and Mrs. Crowe (Miss Bateman), Misses Isabella and 
Virginia Bateman, and other members of the family. 
Amongst the members of the profession with which 
Mrs. Bateman was so long and honourably connected, 
and other personal friends who attended the funeral, 
were Miss Hilton, Mrs. Sydney, Mr. Charman (treasurer 
of Sadler’s Wells), Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. R. H. 
Windham, Mr. Edmund Lyons, Mr. W. Farren, jun., 
Mr. Charles Warner, Miss M. Bell, Mr. Frank Toole, 
Mr. R. G. Thomas, Mr. Eversley, Mr. Heighton, Mr. 
J. D. Beveridge, Mr. F. Henshaw, Mr. W. Vernon, 


Mr. A. Carpenter, Mr. G. A. Sala, and Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey. 








CONFERENCE OF ORGANISTS AND ORGAN 
BUILDERS. 


The beginning of the new year was signalised by a 
Conference of Organists and: Organ-builders, with a 
view to the attainment of greater uniformity in the 
external arrangement of organs. There was a pre- 
liminary meeting at the College of Organists on Jan. 3, 
and the Conference occupied Jan. 4 and 5. There was 
& numerous attendance of organists of ability and 
well-known organ-builders ; and it may be said that 
both the ‘ profession” and the “ trade” were fairly 
represented. 

On Jan. 3 Mr. E. H. Turpin stated that the Con- 
ference was the result of a meeting held last June. A 
circular form had been distributed largely to organists 
and others interested in organs, and the replies 





received contained some information and many yalp. 
able suggestions. He had received also much sym. 
pathy and many offers of aid in carrying out the 
objects of the conference. In proceeding to business, 
he thought they should first discuss the pedal-board, 
and afterwards the swell-pedal. This suggestion was 
acted upon ; opinions were given on the best form and 
on the best position of the pedals, and afterwards some 
observations were made on the comparative advantage 
of vertical and horizontal shutters for the swell-box, 
with suggestions for certain modifications of the latter, 
A contrivance for locking the swell-pedal in any 
position was spoken of as a great desideratum ; and 
the best position for the draw-stops was discussed, 
After a sitting of two hours and a half the meeting 
adjourned. 

On the following day, Jan. 4, Dr. Arnold took the 
chair, and the business of the Conference proper com. 
menced with a review of the proceedings of the 
previous day. 

The Chairman stated that a Conference had been 
too long delayed, as every one knew the difficulty of 
playing on a strange organ of any size. 

Mr. E. H. Turpin, after some introductory obser. 
vations, proposed that they should consider the pedal- 
board and pedal centre. An amusing discussion 
ensued, in which several organists stated their experi- 
ences, and their wishes, as to the form of the pedals. 
It was ultimately decided that the sense of the meeting 
was in favour of parallel or very slightly radiating 
pedals ; and also that ‘‘ concavity in the pedal-board” 
was desirable. Some of the organists present, however, 
did not seem exactly to know what this “ concavity” 
meant. ‘The discussion as to position of the pedals, 
‘‘or centring,’ was then resumed; and the general 
opinion was in favour of the middle C of the pedal 
being under the middle C of the manual—a common- 
sense arrangement, which has very few if any disad. 
vantages; but the matter was postponed for further 
consideration. The question of the best scale for the 
pedals, size of the sharps, and other matters, was also 
postponed. 

On the following evening, with the same chairman, 
the discussion of ‘* pedal centring” was resumed, and 
it was ultimately decided that the pedal C should be 
under that of the manuals. Pedal scale was again 
discussed; but a proposition to postpone its consid- 
eration was soon made and carried unanimously. 
Other questions with regard to the shape of pedals, 
and to the distance the manuals should project were 
also postponed pending the providing of models. It 
was unanimously resolved that the swell pedal should 
project from the front panel of the organ; and that 
some contrivance should be adopted for fixing it at any 
point required. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was carried and 
a and the meeting was adjourned till 
‘eb. 8. 

We may add that the three days’ proccedings ate 
fully reported in the Musical Standard of Jan. 15, from 
which our notice is summarized. 








Tue Queen has accepted the dedication of the “ Life of Weber, 
written by Sir Julius Benedict for the series of Biographies 
of “The Great Musicians” of which Mr. Francis Hueffer is 
the editor and Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co» 
the publishing firm. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Henry Smart: His Life and Works. By Wr.1am 
Spanx, Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds, ke. 
With Portrait. London: Reeves. 1881. (Second 
Notice.) 

Smart's songs are largely illustrated by his bio- 
grapher, and the reader will see what pains were 
bestowed upon them. Occasionally there was a 
redundancy in the accompaniment which did not add 
to the effect; the song would have told better, and the 
singer would have had more opportunity, if the melody 
had been left to tell its tale without the elaborate 
contrapuntal contrivance which Smart either con- 
sidered essential, or had not the self-denial to omit. 
This fact materially lessens the chance of his songs 
retaining their popularity: for the public consider 
little but the tune and the singer. 


* Wenow come to the more lengthy of Smart’s works, 


of which considering his undoubted powers he wrote 
singularly few. But his talent seems to have been 
fitfully exercised, and long-sustained labour on a 
single work seems to been irksome; even before his 
growing infirmity must have rendered it peculiarly so. 
And he could not but feel that the composition of 
oratorio or cantata was not the most advantageous 
field for one whose living depends on his writings. 
The “ Bride of Dunkerron,” produced at the Bir- 
mingham Festival of 1864, was written while Smart 
was out of health, and his eyes began to give him 
serious trouble. Weare not told anything new con- 
cerning this, the following being all that Dr. Spark has 
to say on the subject :— 

“We must remember that this cantatais not one of ordinary size 
and character; it is great in its proportion, as well as sublime in 
its style. Of the twenty-one ‘numbers’ of which it consists, in- 
cluding an instrumental introduction, and intermezzo solos, songs, 
duets, and trios for soprano, tenor, and bass voices, as well as 
several picturesque and elaborately wrought-out choruses, there 
is not one piece—not a bar indeed—which would have been 
deemed unworthy the pen of Mendelssohn, whose ‘ First Wal- 
purgis Night’ it most resembles in its dramatic power, magni- 
ficent orchestration, and charm of melody, both vocal and 
instrumental.” 

He quotes, however, Mr. J. W. Davison’s account of 
its performance in e.xrtenso, and alludes to the favourable 
notice of “all the other critics whose opinions were 
worth having.” The Doctor himself attended the 
performance. He says— 

“ The work was admirably conducted by the composer himself 
During the performance I sat among a nest of critics, some of 
whom made sensible remarks’; others, as usual, quite the con- 
_ the latter being given in a somewhat loud and authoritative 

e.”” 


—{uite a revelation as to the manners of a “nest of 
critics” at a concert. 

An account of a visit to Paris, where Smart 
astonished the French organists, is interesting as far as 
i goes ; but it is too short; and we feel that Dr. Spark 
must have left much untold; probably from an unvill- 





ingness to chronicle matters in which he himself bore a 
large part. 

‘The manner in which Smart resigned himself to the 
rapidly approaching loss of sight is very touching; he 
endeavoured to prepare for the worst, and before the 
necessity absolutely arose, commenced dictating his 
music to his daughter Clara, who afterwards worked 
so well for him. In this way was the. oratorio 
of ‘‘ Jacob” composed, brought out at the Glasgow 
Festival in 1873. Concerning this work Dr. Spark 
has not much to say, but he quotes the “ Daily 
Telegraph” account of its performance. ‘The exe- 
cution was not good, and the now sightless com- 
poser could with difficulty restrain his expression of 
dissatisfaction at the rehearsals. Our readers are 
not unacquainted with “‘ Jacob ;” it ought to be more 
appreciated, and frequently heard. Selections were 
given from it at the Leeds Festival in 1877, when Sir 
Michael Costa conducted; and it has been done once 
or twice by small choral societies. Does it not seem an 
anomaly that so much energy should be devoted to 
the discovery and training of a new race of English 
composers, when such a work by such a man can 
hardly obtain a hearing ? 

In “ King [ené’s Daughter” Smart appealed most 
strongly to the public, its melody and grace winning 
favour from those who could not value the cleverness 
and solidity of some of his other works. But there is 
nothing trivial, and there is no lack of learning, though 
presented in its most attractive guise. The work is 
deservedly popular, and will long remain so. It is 
truly ‘‘a thing of beauty.” This cantata was followed 
by another, “ The Iishermaidens,” which has not so 
good a story, but in its setting approaches very near to 
its predecessor. Both are written for female voices : 
both have been performed in public, and are in 
considerable demand for private representation ; while 
single songs from them often appear in concert 
programs. 

The next section is devoted to Smart’s knowledge 
of organs, and his ability and style as an organist. 
We cannot resist quoting a passage describing the 
effect produced on an expert (Dr. Spark himself) by 
Smart’s performance on the Leeds organ :— 


“ 


. . . » he quietly sits down to the organ. asks if we are alone, 
and then for half an hour—sometimes an hour—he brings forth 
from his grand musical soul a series of sublime conceptions, sweet 
melodies, and majestic harmonies, that chain me to the spot, and 
I drink deep of the enchanting sounds, longing and wishing that 
the symphonious tones might last almost for ever! Oh! what a 
gift is the power of improvisation with such a genius as a Smart 
or a Wesley! What a marvel that those ten fingers can convey 
and express from the brain beautiful thoughts, happy ideas, and 
interminable combinations of music! Where does it all come 
from? Where does it goto? Alas! that one cannot always exist 
in such an atmosphere of spontaneous, delicious harmony! But 
there are no more Smarts and Wesleys in England—the giants 
have gone !” 


Seventy pages of Dr. Spark’s book are devoted to 
notices of the three organs in the planning and super- 
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intendence of which Smart was concerned—those in 
the City Hall and in St. Andrew's Hall, Glasgow ; and 
that in the Town Hall, Leeds. Smart's well-known 
acquaintance with his subject and his conscientious 
carrying out of whatever he undertook are fully re- 
corded ; besides this all the details of the instruments 
are given at length, but there is nothing new, little that 
has not been published before ; and the space devoted to 
these matters might have been better occupied. 

The transition from these organ specifications to the 
music which Smart wrote for the instrument is wel- 
come. A full list of his compositions and his arrange- 
ments for the organ is given, together with extracts and 
illustrative remarks which are occasionally valuable as 
showing Smart’s aim and method. A number of his 
most important compositions appeared in the ‘‘ Organ- 
ist’s Quarterly Journal,” edited by Dr. Spark. Others 
were published by Ashdown and Parry, Novello and 
Co., and Messrs. Boosey. His arrangements of Handel 
and Rossini were brought out by Duncan Davison and 
Co.; and a very valuable little work for the tyro, 
‘The Organ Student,” by Messrs. Boosey. Every 
one who knows this last work will agree with Smart’s 
remark when he thus concludes his Preface :— 

‘* To those who may adopt this little book for practice, I know 


its contents will prove useful, and, I trust, not so disagreeable as 
to weary the student’s patience.” 


Henry Smart’s views on Psalmody were not in 
accordance with the school which arose with ‘‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.” He had no affection for 
Gregorian Tones, still less did he approve of the senti- 
mental, almost effeminate style of many modern hymn 
tunes. ‘‘ The favourite tunes are those which best 
please the ladies; and the ladies are not the best 
judges of what is good in psalmody.” He doubtless 
preferred what were considered English Church tunes 
~—London New, for example; but he had faith in the 
judgment of a singing congregation; and their hearti- 
ness would make him tolerate a tune, which per se he 
would dislike. He had no love for a voluntary choir, 
and the part-singing of a congregation was bad for 
various reasons ; if congregational singing was to be 
admitted it should be in unison, and everybody should 
sing. At St. Pancras’ church this plan was carried 
out: everybody did sing; the melody was safe, and 
the organist was free to accompany as he liked. We 
should think that the St. Pancras service was the 
finest example that England ever had of what could be 
done legitimately, where the congregation and the 
organist knew and could depend on each other. Such 
a service—simple as it may seem—would not do every- 
where: it needs transcendent ability and great tact on 
the part of the organist to prevent its becoming mono- 
tonous and wearying. Mr. J. Spencer Curwen’s paper 
describing an interview with Smart shortly before his 
last illness, is quoted at length. It has been noticed 
already in our columns. 


Three chapters giving some of Smart's personal 
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traits follow,—headed respectively: ‘ Engineering 
Anecdotrane ;” His last Acts, &c.;” ‘* His death.” 
This chapter indicate sufficiently the meagre contr. 
butions Dr. Spark receivee towards the compilation of 
his Biography. In addition to these are some extracts 
from periodicals in which Smart’s death was noticed, 
There is also a list of the music performed 4} 
the various churches in the United Kingdom, «i, 
memoriam Henry Smart” on the last Sunday in July, 
1879, which is given in needless detail ; more useful js 
the complete list of Smart’s compositions which follows 
and concludes the volume. 

The book is not free from ‘errors of the press;" 
woe will only quote two instances: one on page 806 
where Mrs. Lockey is alluded to as ‘‘the charming con: 
tralto—the Mdme. Patti of her day ;” the other which 
occurs in a letter from Smart to the future author of 
his ‘‘ Life and Works :—” 

‘“‘ Everybody in London except myself is Shah mad just nov, 
and as I find my own business rather more addled than is 
customary, I will just stop here and say good-bye for the present.” 
Had-the Doctor treated the letter with the attention it 
merited, he would have found probably that Smart did 
not write ‘“ business ” but “ brains.” 








Organs and Organ Building. A Treatise on the History 
and Construction of the Organ from its Origin 
tothe present day. With important Specifications. 
By C. A. Epwarps. London: the “ Bazaar” 
Office. 1881. 

This work appeals to the public chiefly on th 
ground of conciseness and cheapness, rather than 
containing much that is not to be found elsewhere. It 
adopts a middle course between the great work of 
Rimbault and Hopkins, and the numerous “ hani- 
books,” which in some cases are used to put forth the 
peculiar views of their holders, in others to advertise 
the methods and the instruments of some particular 
firms of organ-builders. 

The proprietors of the ‘‘ Bazaar” do not affect the 
ordinary routine of a publisher’s office, or they would 
not have sent out such a book as this without a “Table 
of Contents,” and with only a meagre index. It woull 
be well worth while to add the one and amplify the 
other in a subsequent edition: with a view both t 
usefulness and to gaining public encouragement. The 
difficulty of finding what one wants is always great; 
but a search after what is not in the book involves 
annoyance as well as waste of time. In the large work 
to which we have alluded all this is avoided by the 
ample indices. The cursory reviewer, moreover, is # 
a disadvantage, as the title-sheet does not furnish him 
with the material for his notice, and the necessity 
looking through the book for himself is not likely # 
improve his temper or increase his appreciation of its 
merits. 

Mr. Edward’s Treatise is divided into three parts: 
Part I., the History of the Organ; Part II., its Cov 
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struction; and Part III., Specifications, peculiarities, 
and names of the builders of the chief organs ‘in this 
country. 

The historical portion of the work is commendably 
brief: Tubal Cain is not brought out simply to be 
knocked on the head; there are a few facts and illus- 
trations which are not met with everywhere, and the 
remarks on ancient and modern instruments now 
existing will command general assent. The avowedly 
historical portion is disposed of in six chapters oc- 
cupying thirty-four pages; but many facts bearing 
on the history of the organ are found in the chapters 
on its Construction, which occupy the second part, as 
well as in the Specifications, which form the third part 
of the treatise. 

Part II., which treats of the Construction of the 
Organ, occupies two hundred and twenty-four pages, and 
is clearly and carefully written, and, the illustrations— 
verbal and engraved—are correct and judicious. Our 
copy of Rimbault and Hopkins bears the date of 1855 ; 
we need hardly say that the last quarter of a century 
has seen marvellous improvements in the mechanism 
of organs, and some change in material and construc- 
tion of pipes. During this period the Pneumatic action 
has been made universally available ; and the Electric 
action has been introduced, and successfully applied. 
These great improvements, and others of a minor cha- 
racter are well described in detail; and the general 
practice of organ-builders is brought down to the 
present time ; and thus thirty-five chapters are occu- 
pied. Chapter 86 treats of ‘Distinction in Keys ;” 
Chapter 37 of “* Variations of Pitch ;’ and Chapter 38 
of‘The Size of Organs ;” and here we will quote a 
few sensible lines, which if borne in mind would soon 
oust the big harmonium from any place of worship :— 


“It is quite surprising how little actual work there need be in 
an instrament to make it at once a complete and capable means 
of leading large bodies of voices, and in building and planning 
small organs it often happens that those improvements that have 
Within the last century become so common are looked upon as 
essential, so that many a peor church or mission chapel goes 
Without an organ, because it is supposed that a seemly instrument 
for so large a congregation cannot be obtained for a given sum 
that might be raised. This idea is erroneous, and the sum of 
Money expended on a large harmonium would amply suffice to 


~ an organ of sufficient power for all the requirements of the 
place,” 


This chapter gives specifications of organs of all 
sizes—from an efficient accompaniment for voices, 
Which consists of three or four stops, to the instrument 
in the Royal Albert Hall, which is described in detail. 
Subsequent chapters are devoted to the ‘ General 
Arrangement of Parts,” with hints as to price and 

how to buy ;” to the “Minor Casualties” to which 
orgads are liable, and to ‘‘ Blowing Engines ;” the last 
chapter (42) being a short resumé, in which we are told 
that the next great improvement is to be looked for in 
“the production of the true string-tone.” We hope 
this may be speedily realised. 





Part III. is devoted to an ingeniously tabulated series 
of specifications of sixty of the most celebrated English 
Organs. 

The book is well printed, and the general getting up 
is attractive; its frontispiece represents Mr. Holmes’s 
magnificent organ at Primrose Hill. When the small 
but important deficiencies we have pointed out are sup- 
plied, there will be nothing to find fault with, and most 
persons interested will be satisfied and gratified with 
what Mr. Edwards has done. 








Musical Acoustics; or the Phenomena of Sound as con- 
nected with Music. By Jon Broapuovse. LIllus- 
trated. London: Reeves. 1881. 


It is not yet universally admitted that a knowledge of 
Acoustics is absolutely necessary to the training of a 
Musician, whether composer or executant or both; but 
in the present day some knowledge of the Science of 
Music is advisable if a man is to hold his own among 
the host of talkers and writers, who with more or less 
musical sympathy or musical talent can “read up” 
and apply a mass of information to which the virtuoso 
is often an utter stranger. The practice of music, too, 
involves the existence of Rules; and if possible Rules 
should have a scientific basis. If this could always be 
so, we should be spared the existence of a legion of 
Rules, and of Rules upon Rules, and of Rules for the 
violation of existing Rules. Until within the present 
century, nearly all such rules were empirical, they 
had no logical existence, no sure foundation in science. 
But the practical musicians of old got on very well, 
notwithstanding; and there were Englishmen who 
deeply studied the science. We may name Dr. Thomas 
Young at the end of the last century, whose brilliancy 
in other departments has lessened his fame in this ; 
later on Professor De Morgan and Colonel Thompson ; 
and in ourown day Dr. Airy, Dr. Tyndall, and 
Dr. Pole. There would be no difficulty in extending 
our list if it were necessary. But the older savants had 
little effect on Music; and they were practically ignored 
by all save the maker of instruments. So far were the 
great body of the musical profession from caring for 
“science,” acoustic or other, that many who acquired 
good positions would not even study the very rudiments 
of “thorough-bass.” But a passion for “ ornamental 
initials,” and for University degrees, has changed all 
that ; and as most of the examining bodies are as unable 
to discover as to appreciate purely musical endow- 
ments, Music (which is a gift) is sunk, and its place 
is occupied by Acoustics (which can be crammed for). 
The publication of Helmholtz’s book, so admirably 
introduced to the English student by Mr. Ellis, afforded 
the material which supplied the urgent want; anda 
closer union between the Art and the Science has been 
effected than would have been possible withoutit. The 
outcome, however, is not altogether satisfactory ; for 
there are those who insist that the musician if an in- 
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strumentalist should know all about Acoustics; and ifa 
singer, should also study the anatomy and physiology 
of the thorax, discard the parts of speech he has used 
from infancy, and speak and write and sing Glossik. 
Verily the path of the musical student is hard. 

The question of the exact value to the young musi- 
cian of scientific knowledge, need not now be discussed ; 
he has got to acquire it—more or less, according to his 
taste or talent. Ina large proportion it will be mere 
cramming: and we doubt whether musical genius will 
ever take kindly to the mathematics of music. But 
every musician is not a genius; and those not so 
endowed, with the help of Mr. Broadhouse’s book, may 
readily acquire the means of passing the examinations 
in Acoustics which now initiate a musician’s public 
career. 

Although the work is written primarily for students 
preparing for musical examinations, it appeals to that 
large class who seek information for its own sake, and 
are glad to get itinahandy form. Players and singers 
will find their occupation rendered more easy and more 
pleasant, by learning something of the principles 
on which the violin or pianoforte is constructed, 
and the approved theories of voice-production. Mr. 
Broadhouse’s book will suggest many inquiries to 
persons of this kfnd; and at the same time give the 
appropriate elucidation. All who wish to master 
either the contents of the whole book—or only of cer- 
tain sections—will find every possible help to their hand. 
What at first may seem abstruse and repulsive, will 
become an attractive and engrossing study. The chief 
authors quoted are: Helmholtz (as Englished by Mr. 
Ellis); Dr. Wm. Pole ; Dr. G. B. Airy, the Astronomer 
Royal; Dr. Tyndall; Mr. Sedley Taylor; and Dr. W. 
H. Stone. The headings of the chapters correspond 
generally with the list of subjects in Acoustics pre- 
scribed in the Musical Examinations of the University 
of Cambridge; and these are treated clearly and at 
sufficient length. These chapters are as follows :— 
Sensation and External Cause of Sound; Transmission 
of Sound ; Nature of Wave Motion in General ; Appli- 
cation of the Wave Theory to Sound; Elements of a 
Musical Sound; Resonance; the Analysis of Com- 
pound Sounds ; Helmholtz’s Theory of Musical Quality ; 
the Motion of Sounding Strings; the Motion of 
Sounding Air-columns; the Human Voice; Beats; 
Helmholtz’s Theory of Consonance and Dissonance; 
Combinational Tones; Consonant Chords; Scales 
and Temperaments; Systems of Pitch Notation. 
There are also Appendices on Just Intonation on Key- 
board Instruments ; on Pitch ; on Equal Temperament ; 
on The Voice. There are also Examination Questions 
which afford means for testing the mastery of what has 
been studied; and a short Index, which might have 
been extended with advantage. 

Mr. Broadhouse has done his work well: his autho- 
rities are always indicated even where the ipsissima verba 
are not given; and means are thus afforded for pur- 





suing any inquiry further if it be desired. But mog 
will find enough in this volume to satisfy their longing 
for scientific information. It argues for gensral intg. 
lectual progress when the rank and file of musicians— 
whe used to think with reverence of those who under. 
took to teach ‘ Science”? by Burrowes and Goss, anj 
hinted at Cherubini or Albrechtsberger—should go in 
for Acoustics, with its strange symbols and nomep. 
clature, nice distinctions and exact definitions, anj 
logical aims. Will Music itself be the better ? We think 
ultimately it must: it is a process of levelling up; and 
Genius and Special Endowment will rise above the 
average level in the future as it has done in the past, 





OPERA BY TELEPHONE. 


The actual state of things at a new point of depuar. 
ture is worthy of record as inviting effort now, and as 
furnishing for the future a means of gauging the pro. 
gress made. The following is quoted, with very littl 
abbreviation, from Dexter Smith's ‘* Musical Record :’~ 





The fact that Mr. Edward Fry, formerly an operatic 
manager, and for the last fifteen years a bedridden 
invalid, had established telephonic communication 
between his house at No. 38, Union Square, New York, 
and the Academy of Music, whereby he was enabled to 
listen to operas with comfort and pleasure without 
getting out of bed, has lately attracted some attention. 
A reporter called on Mr. Mapleson at the Academy of 
Music and was shown the receiving telephone, a box 
about the size of a small cigar box placed at the sideof 
the prompter’s box and right behind the footlights, 
which hide it from the audience. Four wires go from 
the box to Mr. Fry’s house, the battery also being at 
the house. Mr. Fry offered to pay Mr. Mapleson the 
regular price of a seat for each performance heard 
through the telephone, but nothing was taken for the 
privilege. 

“IT could not charge a brother manager for what 
costs me nothing,” said Mr. Mapleson, “ and the notes 
which [ have received from him have more than repaid 
me for the courtesy. He tells me that I have made 
life worth living to him, and seems to think that he 
cannot thank me sufficiently. His telephone takes up 
no room whatever and attracts no attention. Since the 
newspapers have mentioned the matter I have received 
four requests for permission to place other telephones 
on my stage, which I have refused, not knowing how 
many more would follow them. Some of these days 
when the telephone gets perfected I shall find mysel 
giving opera to an audience of telephones. Mr. fry 
sent here yesterday in great excitement to knowif tle 
report that I was about to cut his wires was true. ! 
assured his representative that nothing was further frou 
my intention, and as we were giving ‘ Aida’ that night 
I sent him a libretto of that opera with my compliments. 
He sent back his thanks, saying that he would no 
trouble me for an opera glass. 1 understand that the 
poor gentleman has quite a pleasant time of it on opel 
nights. He sits propped up in bed, the telephones 
his ear, the libretto in his hand, and the photographs of 
the chief singers of the evening arranged in a sell 
circle around him and within reach. When anythiv 
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pleases him he joins in the applause. When Gerster 
outdoes herself he pats her picture approvingly, and 
whenever any one sings a false note—which no one in 
my company ever does—he upsets that singer’s photograph 
instead of hissing. As yet Tam not afraid of telephones 
keeping people away from the Academy ; but it is a 
pretty toy, and when the picture on the stage can be 
sent by electricity, as it will be some of these days, it 
will be still prettier.” 

Mr. Herman R. Leroy, the secretary of the Academy 
of Music, willingly consented to give his impression of 
opera by telephone. It was through Mr. Leroy that 
Mr. Fry obtained permission to put his telephone in the 
Academy, and he was one of the first persons to hear 
part of an opera through it. 

“The impression has got abroad,” said Mr. Leroy, 
“that hearing an opera through Mr. Fry’s telephone is 
like sitting in the Academy of Music with one’s eyes 
closed. Nothing can be more erroneous. Mr. Fry’s 
telephone is no better than those used in almost every 
business office. You are obliged to hold it close to the 
ear and listen intently ; the sound of the orchestra, 
chorus, and the solo singers is singularly distinct, but 
it sounds as if it was ten miles off. It is like listening 
to operagiven by Gulliver’s Lilliputians. Some of the in- 
struments in the orchestra were not heard as well as others, 
because the back of the receiver is turned to them. 
A very singular fact is that when concerted music—say 
aquartet—is sung, the voices seem to be evenly balanced 
instead, as one might suppose, of the voice of the 
person nearest the telephone overpowering the rest. 
The words come very distinctly, and the voices of the 
different solo singers are perfectly distinguishable. I 
should not care to exchange my seat at the opera fora 
telephone at home, but to Mr. Fry it must afford con- 
stant amusement. No matter what goes on in the 
Academy he hears enough to satisfy him. During the 
day he listens to the rehearsals of all kinds, even to the 
talk of the stage carpenters gossipping at their work. 
For the Philharmonic concert the orchestra stage was 
extended right over his telephone, cutting him off, but 
at the Wycliffe Bible meeting a few nights ago Dr. 
Storr’s speech was perfectly heard. I am thinking of 
placing his instrument in some other part of the house, 
possibly near the ceiling, as it does not need apparently 
to be placed near the singers; they are heard as 
distinetly when singing at the back of the stage as right 
in front of the footlights. Mr. Fry’s pleasure over his 
hew toy is really touching, and I am not surprised at 
the number of bedridden persons who want to have 
similar amusement.” 

_ From other sources the reporter learned that several 
inventors were at work upon modifications of the tele- 
phone specially designed to transmit music. One 
gentleman, who had listened through Mr. Fry’s tele- 
Phone, said that while it was pretty distinct it was more 
i an aggravation than a pleasure. Just enough was 
heard to make one wish for more. 





BRAHMS’ NEW OVERTURES. 


_ The correspondent of a daily paper gives the follow- 
ing account of the first public performance of two new 
overtures by Brahms, at a Gewandhaus concert at 
Leipsic, We do not remember to have seen the pecu- 
liarities of Brahms’ instrumentation so clearly indicated 











before. His daring love of innovation seems to have 
culminated. Stopped horns and triangles! Mozart 
must have sounded very tame after this. We are 
inclined to think, however, that the telegraphist has 
something to do with the notice, as well was the 
correspondent; or that the latter had for once dis- 
charged his onorous duties by deputy. 


‘«« At the twelfth concert in the celebrated hall known 
as the Gewandhaus, in the city, two new manuscript 
Overtures were performed. The composer is the 
renowned Johann Brahms, who himself conducted the 
performance on the occasion. Every ticket had been 
sold a fortnight ago, and it was only by special favour 
of Herr Reinecke, the chief conductor at these concerts, 
that I was enabled to be present. The first Overture, 
in D minor, consists of music of a tragic character. 
The introduction is followed by a treatment of the 
theme and coda. At the commencement the more 
cheerful or happier element prevails. This is given by 
the stringed instruments. An intermittent kind of 
mournful, wailing music, performed by the wooden 
wind instruments, foreshadows the gloomier results 
that are approaching. From time to time, the brass 
instruments break in, becoming gradually more and 
more powerful at each return, until at length they en- 
tirely overpower the rest of the orchestra, the stringed 
music dying away. 

‘*The theme of the second, or Festival Overture, 
consists of German ‘‘ Studentenlieder,”’ or student songs. 
The composer wrote it in recognition of the degree 
conferred on him by the Breslau University, where it was 
first performed, but in private, on the 4th of January. 
The orchestration of this second work is very remark- 
able, notably some extraordinary effects are produced 
by stopped horns and by the triangles. The ideas in 
both Overtures are very clearly worked out. The 
reception they met with was favourable, though, com- 
pared with that accorded to some of Brahms’ earlier 
works, it can hardly be called enthusiastic. The band, 
led by Herr Rintgen, was excellent. The program 
included, in addition to the two overtures, Mozart’s 
Symphony in E flat and Reinécke’s Pianoforte Con- 
certo.” 


The above has been much laughed at by critics and 
cognoscenti—we think unfairly. The writer states his 
impressions ; he is not without technical knowledge ; 
he has heard of the ‘‘ wood(en)-wind;” and of the 
strings:” he has the orthodox hatred of the bur- 
glarious “ brass ;’’ and he is a special favourite of the 
‘‘ chief conductors.” We should like to see an “ ana- 
lytical program” from the same pen. 





Ax American Orrna Cuorvs.—The following is an extract 
from a criticism upon the Boston Ideal Opera Company by a 
Chicago writer: ‘‘ The ladies and gentlemen of the chorus—real 
ladies and gentlemen, evidently—have not been ladies and gentle- 
men of the chorus long enough to have lost the reserve.of private 
life nor acquired that control of hands and feet and those other 
evidences of ease which your professional chorus people have. 
The few who have acquired confidence have acquired enough and 
to spare. The behaviour of the whole party is an odd mixture of 
bashfulness which wants to get behind something, and bashfulness 
which, in sheer desperation of itself, looks very like brazenness. 
It is something far out of the usual rut, and for that reason some- 
thing that would be enjoyed for the acting alone, were the music 
left out.” This is really too bad, if true! 
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MR. CARRODUS'S VIOLIN RECITAL. 





An evening devoted to a “ Recital” of Violin music 
played by an English musician is a novelty, and 
novelties are generally attractive. A good attendance 
might therefore have been expected at St. James’s Hall 
on Jan. 20, to hear Mr. J. T. Carrodus, who may fairly 
lay claim to be the leading representative of the English 
violin school, and whose capacity as an orchestral leader 
has been recognised for years past. The weather, how- 
ever—as we were not invited, we need not blame the 
weather for our absence—was against it; and a daily 
contemporary states that ‘‘ no concert could have been 
given under more unfavourable circumstances, and 
those who visited the hall gave proof of their hardihood 
as wellas of their love for music. From so small an 
assembly such a display of enthusiasm has seldom been 
witnessed ; the auditors, professional and amateur 
alike, being moved to applause with one accord by the 
really fine playing they heard.’’ The writer goes on to 
say that ‘every piece in the program, no matter to 
what style or school of music it belonged, was given 
with faultess taste, intonation, and execution.” The 
only old school piece was Bach’s famous Chaconne in D 
minor, @ piece which none but the most skilled can 
encounter successfully. Mr. Carrodus’s partiality for 
the German school was shown by his bringing forward 
works by Bach, Ernst, Molique, Spohr, and Wieniawski 
(the latter claimed as belonging to this school, though 
his principal studies were carried on at the Paris Con- 
servatoire), while only one composer—M. Vieuxtemps— 
represented the French school, and another—Paganini 
—the Italian. M. Berthold Tours’ Romance in A and 
Tarantella in E major, have a French flavour; but 
there is no need to say to what class or nationality 
M. Carrodus’s fantasia on Scotch airs belongs. The 
partiality for Teutonic music is perhaps sufficiently 
explained by the fact of Mr. Carrodus having been the 
pupil of Herr Molique, both in England and Germany. 
Ernst was represented by a fantasia on themes from 
‘Il Pirata” (an early opera by Bellini); Molique by 
his charming “Op. 47.” which includes a ballade, 
allegretto, andante arioso, and allegretto grazioso—the 
latter full of the spirit of one of Mendelssohn's best 
known Songs without Words ; Spohr, by the familiar 
adagio from his ninth concerto; Vieuxtemps, by his 
Reverie in E flat, Op. 22; Paganini, by a ‘ moto 
perpetuo”’ numbered as the sixth of his posthumous 
works ; and Wieniawski, by his simple but expressive 
“‘Legende” in G minor. The rendering of Bach's 
‘Chaconne ” evinced really marvellous command over 
the instrument, and wonderful facility was also shown in 
the execution of Paganini’s fatiguing “ moto perpetuo.” 
It is matter for regret that our ‘“ representative English 
violinist” could not find anything by an English 
composer that he cared to play, or that an “enthu- 
silastic audience’ would care to listen to. Mr. Carrodus 
may be right, but if he could find no Englishman of 
the time between Bach and Wieniawski worthy of figur- 
ing in his program, he might have played something of 
his own rather than let the foreigner monopolise his 
fiddle altogether. We cannot accept the fantasia on 
Scotch airs as representative music. We trust Mr. 
Carrodus will give another recital, and that he will 
sat ger with less disagreeable weather. 

1e pianoforte accompaniments were played b 
Mr. Frank Amor and ener J. Carrodus. ites , 





POPULAR CONCERTS. 





These concerts were resumed on Monday, Jan, 8, 
when the program included Dvorak’s Quartet in E flat, 
Op. 51, played by Mdme. Norman-Neruda, MM. L, 
Ries, Zerbini, and Signor Piatti; Prelude and Fugue 
in E minor, Mendelssohn, by Mr. Eugene D’Albert; 
Handel’s violin Sonata in D major, Mdme. Norman. 
Neruda ; and Beethoven’s Trio in D major, Op. 10, 
pianoforte, violin, and cello, by Mr. D’Albert, Mdme, 
Norman-Neruda, and Signor Piatti. Mr. Oswald sang 
airs by Buononcini and Gounod. 

The program on Jan. 8 was as follows :—Mendeb. 
sohn’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 12, two violins, viola, and 
violoncello, played by Mdme. Norman-Neruda, MM. L, 
Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti; Beethoven’s Sonata in 
A major, Op. 101, played by Mr. Eugene D’Albert; 
Largo, violoncello solo, Boccherini, by Signor Piatti; 
and Mozart’s Trio in B flat, for piano, violin, and violon- 
cello, played by Mr. Eugene D’Albert, Mdme. Norman. 
Neruda, and Signor Piatti. The vocalist was Mdme, 
Antoinette Sterling, who sang Schubert's ‘‘ Death and 
the Maiden;” ‘“‘Der Nussbaum” of Schumann; and 
Sullivan’s ‘Lost Chord.” Mr. Zerbini accompanied. 
There was a very good attendance. 

On Monday, Jan. 10, the artists were Mdme. Norman- 
Neruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, Zerbini, and Signor 
Piatti, who joined in the execution of Mozart’s Quintet 
in G minor, No. 6, two violins, two violas, and 
violoncello, which opened the program. After the air 
‘Tl pensier sta negli oggetti” of Haydn was sung by 
Miss Hope Glenn, Mdlle. Marie Krebs played Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata in C major, Op. 53 (dedicated to Count 
Waldstein). Weber's song ‘A lonely Arab maid,” by 
Miss Hope Glenn commenced the second part, which 
was concluded by Beethoven's Serenade Trio in D 
major, Op. 8, violin, viola, and violoncello. ‘The 
accompanist was Mr. Zerbini. 

At the concert of the 15th Herr Becker re-appeared 
after an absence of many years, and received a warm 
welcome, although he must have been a stranger to 
the bulk of the audience. Since he last played at 4 
Popular Concert he has achieved distinction abroad, 
as the leader of the famous Florentine quartet. He 
took part with Messrs. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, m 
Schubert's Quartet in D minor, and also played as 
solo Rust’s Sonata in D minor. He had been an- 
nounced to play Enrst’s Elegie, and the change was 
injudicious, as not only is Rust’s work dry and com- 
mon-place, as compared with Ernst’s but it is a stock- 
piece with Mdme. Neruda, who played it here a few 
weeks ago. Becthoven's Sonata in E flat, « Les 
Adieux, l’Absence, et le Retour,” was given in good 
style by Mdlle. Krebs, who has quite regained her 
wonted perfection of touch. Mr. Lloyd sang Haydn's 
‘In native worth,” and a Serenade by Signor Piatti, 
in his best style; and the concert finished with 
Mendelssohn's Trio in D minor, excellently rendered 
by Mdlle. Krebs, Herr Becker, and Signor Piatti. 

On Jan. 17 Schumann's quartet in A minor, No 1, 
was the opening piece, and the quartet of Haydn in D 
major, Op. 64, No. 1, was the last item. Both went 
perfectly, the executants being Herr Becker, MM. b 
Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. Malle. Friedlander was the 
vocalist, and in the first part gave songs by Bach a0 
Mendelssohn, in the second by Rubinstein and Guieg. 
Malle. Krebs was encored in Mendelssohn’s Variatiou 
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Serieuse, and played a Study in octaves in reply to her 
encore. Signor Piatti and Mdlle. Krebs were encored 
for their performance of Schumann’s three Stiicke im 
Volkstein, and one (the second) was repeated. 

On Saturday, January 22, Beethoven’s Quartet, in 
C major, Op. 59, No. 3; Song, ‘“ O swallow, swallow,” 
Piatti. Mr. Santley, violoncello obbligato, Signor 
Piatti; Sonata, in A flat, Op. 26, pianoforte, Beet- 
hoven, Mdlle. Marie Krebs; Song, ‘‘ Maid of Athens,” 
Gounod—Mr. Santley: Quintet, in C minor, Op. 16, 
pianoforte, violin, viola, violoncello, and contrabass, 
Goetz. 

On January 24 the scheme was as follows :—Part I. 
Schubert's Quartet, in A minor, Op. 29, two violins, 
viola, and violoncello—Mdme. Norman-Neruda, MM. 
L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Where’er you 
walk,” Handel—Mr. Frank Boyle; Variations in C 
minor, for pianoforte alone, Beethoven—Miss Dora 
Schirmacher. Part II.—Handel’s Sonata, in D 
major, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment, 
Mdme. Norman-Neruda ; Songs, ‘‘ The first violet,” 
Mendelssohn, and ‘Piercing eyes,” Haydn — Mr. 
Frank Boyle; Trio, in G major, Op. 9, Herr Straus 
and Signor Piatti. 





LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 





Mr. John Boosey recommenced his ballad concerts 
on Jan. 12 after the Christmas recess, when Miss Mary 
Davies introduced a new song by Mr. Molloy, called 
“The First Letter ;” Mr. Maas a new song, ‘ The last 
Watch,” by Pinsuti; Mdme. Patey a new song by Mr. 
Stephen Adams, ‘‘The Children of the City;’’ Mr. 
Maybrick a new sea song, entitled ‘ Little Ben Lee.” 
Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, Miss Mary Davies, Miss 
Thorndyke, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Santley, Mr. Maybrick, 
Mr. Maas, and Mr. Frank Boyle also sang several 
familiar ballads, and the South London Choral Asso- 
ciation gave some part-songs. Mr. Sidney Naylor 
accompanied. There was the usual crowded attend- 
ance, with the accustomed exhibition of enthusiastic 
applause. 








CONCERTS. 





The “Damnation de Faust” was again given, under 
the direction of Mr. Charles Hallé, on Jan. 8, in St. 
James's Hall, before a large audience. The singers 
Were the same as before—Miss Mary Davies, Messrs. 
Lloyd, Pyatt, and Santley. The performance was ex- 
cellent, and was much enjoyed, the ‘‘ March” and the 

Dream” being unanimously encored. It was again 
Tepeated on the 29th. 

: 188 Josephine Agabeg gave an evening concert on 
an. 17, at the Steinway Hall. Mdme. Edith Wynne, 
Misses (, Fuller, M. Williams, and Bertha Brousil, 
and Messrs, Sauvage, Quatremayne, Libotton, Ganz, 

and Lehmeyer were the artists engaged. 
‘ One of the Burns anniversary concerts took place on 
ge at the Royal Albert Hall, under the direction 
ot Mr, William Carter. The program included “ Tacea 
a notte (“Il Trovatore”), “ Angels ever bright and 
whi | Theodora”), and “ Auld Robin Gray ;” all of 
ch were sung by Mdme. Christine Nilsson, the two 





last-named being encored. The other vocalists were 
Miss Mary Davies, Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, Mdme. 
Mary Cummings, Mdme. Edith Wynne, Mr. J. Maas, 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. H. Pope, Mr. Redfern Hollins, 
and Mr. J. Sauvage. Mr. Carter’s Choir attended. 
Notwithstanding the inclement weather there was a 
large audience. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
——>———_ 


A TESTIMONIAL FOR JOHN ELLA, 





To the Editor of ‘‘ Tae Orcuestra.” 


Sir,— The retirement of Professor Ella from the 
Directorship of the Musical Union has been notified 
in your columns; and it is felt by many that the time 
has come when some recognition should be made of his 
services in the cause of Musical Art. It is, I believe, 
generally acknowledged that he has done much to 
cultivate a taste for classical music. His concerts 
were the first that gave to the London public the op- 
portunity of hearing, at a cost comparatively trifling, 
the chamber music of the great masters, performed by 
the most distinguished executants. It was, at first, a 
hazardous experiment; and if concerts, since estab- 
lished by others, with the same, or similar objects; 
have, as we see, become generally attractive, and, of 
course, remunerative to their promoters, this result is 
mainly due to the impulse originally given by Professor 
Ella. I have reason to believe that if this suggestion 
of a Testimonial were taken up by some one or more 
influential persons, such as the Members of the Com- 
mittee of the Musical Union, the appeal would be well 
responded to, as there is a very general wish amongst 
Mr. Ella’s numerous friends and admirers to have 
some such opportunity afforded them of marking their 
sense of his services. I may add that as I understand 
he is now seventy-eight years of age, and his sight is 
failing, a Testimonial would, I am convinced, be pecu- 
liarly gratifying to him, and if it took the form of a 
purse, it might also add materially to the comfort of 
his declining years. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
A Memprr or tHE Mustcat Union 
ror TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS. 

Jan, 21st. 

[There can be no doubt of a liberal response to an 
appeal of the kind suggested by our Correspondent. 
Mr. Ella has worked long and earnestly for his Art ; 
and he has well earned a testimonial of public ap- 
proval. He has deserved well of his professional 
brethren, as having always maintained the status and 
independence of the skilled artist. His friends may 
justly put forth other claims; for his integrity, geni- 
ality, kindheartedness, and gentlemanly feeling have 
been conspicuous throughout his career. A Committee 
should be formed at once; their labour need not be 
long or arduous,—Eb. Q.] 
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CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net, 





G. A. MACFARREN’S 
(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 
(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 





PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


These three celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 68. each. 





SCOTSON CLARKE’S 
TUTOR FOR THE HARMONIUM, 


Price 5s. (Half-price.) 





CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 
J. RUMMEL. 4s. (Half-price.) 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


MUSIC. 
The GREAT MUSICIANS. Biographies 
of the Great Musicians. Edited by F. HUEFFER. 
1. WAGNER, By the Eprror. 
2. WEBER. By Sir Jouivs Bsygpicr. 
3. MENDELSSOHN. By Joseru Bennett. 
4 
5 


- SCHUBERT. By H. F. Frost. 
- ROSSINI, and the Modern Italian School, 
Epwarpe, 
6. MARCELLO. By Arniqo Boiro. 
7. PURCELL, By W. H. Cumminas, 
*,* Dr. Hiller and other distinguished Writers, both English and Foreign, 


have promised Contributions. Each Volume will be complete in itself. Sma)l 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, each. 


[Ready, 


By H. Suruertanp 
(Ready. 





London: 


LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, E.C. 


SAMPSON 





SWIFT & CO.., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, WC., 


ESPECTFULLY intimate that they are prepared to executg 
R Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste, 
Books, Magazines, Showbills and Programmes for Concerts anj 
Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 

They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 





The Mrehestra. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7, 


Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 64, 
8d. a line after. 


*.* P.O. Onpgnrs in FAVOUR oF J. SWIFT, Post-Orrice, Hicu-Hotsors, W.C, 
OFFICE FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS :— 


Swirt & Co., Newron Srreet, Hicu Hoxusory, W.C. 








Apams & Francis, 59, Furet Srreet, E.C. 
W. Reeves, 185, Freer STreer. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Q.—Write, and mark your letter ‘‘ Private.” 


G—n.—We cannot insert your paper on Consecutive Fifths. If your treat- 
ment be exhaustive, the subject is inexhaustible. 
Exon.—No. 





DEATHS. 
On Jan. 5, at Addison Road, Kensington, Lovisa, wife of Cann Enxct. 
On Wednesday, Jan. 19, in her 20th year, Constance, daughter of Mr. E.J. 
Horkiys, Organist of the Temple Church. 


On Jan. 19, at Alexandra Road, N.W., Lity Emity Avausta, eldest daughter 
of Mr. GgorGs AUGENER. 





The Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—~>— 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 


a, 


LONDON, FEBRUARY, 1881. 








MUSICAL JOURNALS IN PARIS. 





By the cessation of the Rerue et Gazette Musicale the 
Ménestrel becomes the oldest of the Parisian Musical 
weeklies, entering on its forty-seventh year, as the 
Revue completed forty-seven years’ existence, since the 
latter commenced by the union of the Revue Musicale, 
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which was edited by Fetis, and the Gazette Musicale, 
which was the property of the publisher, Schlesinger. 
The farewell address of the defunct paper is curious: 
its proprietors quote the example of Breitkopf and 
Hirtel, who discontinued their paper, the Allyemeine 
Musicalische Zeitung, in 1865 without loss to their influ- 
ence or reputation. Reading between the lines, it 
would appear that on the one hand MM. Brandus find 
their occupation gone through the increased attention 
paid to music by the Parisian daily press; and on the 
other, that with their large and flourishing business 
they can find more profitable occupation of time and 
energy than in sustaining the Revue. But they do not 
abandon it without a pang, and cling to a distant pro- 
spect of its reappearance—sous wie forme ou sous 
une autre. 

The Ménestrel speaks in high terms of its late 
compagnon de route, and exceedingly regrets its stoppage, 
as the emulation existing among musical papers is a 
most salutary stimulant forall. The periodicals charac- 
terised by ability and honesty are few, and whatever may 
be thought, these can only live under the patronage of 
the great publishing houses ; for the subscribers are 
obtained by the music which is attached to the sub- 
seription—the primes musicales. The papers which 
would endeavour to live without that attraction must 
give up their independence, and art and artists would 
suffer. For such reasons the Ménestrel greatly regrets 
the withdrawal of the Revue, and would express this 
feeling to the conductors of that excellent journal, 
whose cessation leaves a void in the musical press most 
difficult to supply. 

Musical literature, then, according to the Ménestrel 
is not appreciated by the public—at least they are not 
willing to pay for it. But they will pay for cheap music, 
and do not object to a little literature thrownin. This 
is asad view—if a true one—of the public feeling. All 
the more honour to such firms as Brandus and Heugel, 
who keep together an Art circle and support an Art 
paper at a high standard, when the general public would 
be equally content with a mere wrapper for the prizes 
musicales Whose cheapness attracts them. 





SECULAR MUSIC IN CHURCH. 





The reply of the Rev. Rowland Hill to some one who 
objected to a hymn being sung to the tune of “I'd 
be a butterfly,” that he did not sce why the Devil 
should have all the pretty tunes,” has been often 
quoted; and his practice has been followed to some 
extent in Dissenting communities. But a great im- 
Provement has taken place in the worship-music of 
Dissenters, and at least as much attention is now paid 
to“ decency and order” as in the average parish church. 

Nearly all collections of hymn-tunes contain some 
adaptations, though they are not always avowed. 
Handel's music has been tortured from its original 
intention more perhaps than that of any other com- 





poser: the motivi of his oratorios have been distorted 
into hymn-tunes; his opera-songs inserted with new 
words in sacred oratorios ; and the jubilant strains of 
victorious Israelites turned into marches for club- 
dinners, or the chairing of successful candidates at 
elections. Much of secular origin has been imported into 
the service of the Established Church, and it has often 
been said that if the music fitted the words and the 
occasion, there could be no harm done. But this does not 
dispose of the objection: as it ignores the wrong done to 
the composer in turning his creation to purposes alien 
from his intention ; and to the probable conflict of asso- 
ciations in the mind of the hearer, who cannot discard 
first impressions at will. This has been well put by 
Professor Macfarren, in an article on ‘‘Good Taste in 
Music,” recently published in a weekly periodical. 
He says :— 


‘‘Nothing can be in worse taste than the adaptation, so called, of 
music to another purpose than that for which it was conceived— 
adaptation, indeed! is not perversion or desecration a better term 
to denote the violation of an artist’s idea, whose highest worth is 
its truthfulness to the subject it pretends to illustrate? . . . 
Instances of such bad taste, that cannot be too strongly condemned, 
are in the application of pieces from operas, from instrumental 
compositions, and, in some cases, from oratorios, to Church use. 
On the impropriety of such misapplication one point is so obvious 
as to need no more than casual mention for it to command uni- 
versal assent—namely, that wherever we hear a strain of music it 
is fraught with all the surroundings under which it has been 
elsewhere heard, and, whatever the present place, the hearer’s 
associations, and his feelings, too, will be with his prior experi- 
ence. None of us, for example, who know Handel’s song, ‘‘ Dove 
sei amato bene,’ from the opera ‘ Rodelinda, can, if we hear 
it with the misapplied text, ‘* Holy, holy,” restrain his thoughts 
from wandering to the well-beloved one whose absence the original 
words deplore ; none can hear the prayer from ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ 
or the nuptial hymn from ‘ Masaniello,’ sung in Church Service, 
and not see in his mind’s eye the kneeling Agathe, who prays for 
the success of her marksman lover, or the dumb girl, who peers in 
agony through the openings in the happy throng, to watch her 
betrayer giving his forfeited plight to his bride. None can hear 
a strain—most likely mutilated —from a sonata by Beethoven, or 
a song without words by Mendelssohn, and not recall the personal 
and local incidents that have attended former hearings, and there- 
with the sympathies that invested them once and will cling to 
them for ever; and, further, none can hear the music of Elijah’s 
supplication for rain sung to the prayer for inclination to keep the 
Ten Commandments, and not image to himself the multitude 
of thirsting Hebrews, whose false prophets have failed to obtain 
the withdrawal of the curse, looking with anxious amazement at the 
prostrate figure whose deprecation is to effect their deliverance.” 


The practice has received some countenance from 
musicians in the highest rank: ‘ Organists’ Com- 
panions ” have been published, containing some of the 
pieces named by Professor Macfarren, arranged as 
Voluntaries for Church use; the opera air “‘ Rendi ’1 
sereno al Ciglio,” from ‘‘ Sosarme,” adapted to * Lord, 
remember David ;” the March from Mozart’s ‘* Zauber- 
jlite,” another from Gluck’s “‘ Alceste,” movements from 
symphonies, &c., ke. The clergy—even those in high 
places—are not always averse to appropriating ear- 
tickling tunes: Dr? Turton, Bishop of Ely, when Dean 
of Westminster, rather astonished the congregation by 
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his adaptation of Handel's ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith ” 
to the Responses to the Commandments, though he 
perhaps ignored Handel, and would have quoted Claud 
Gondimel as the composer whose work he appropriated. 
Beethoven and Spohr have been made to furnish the 
material for Cathedral chants, as well as tunes for 
“low church” and dissenting hymns. “ Influential 
members of the congregation” often suggest very 
odd music for use in the service, and many parochial 
organists have experienced attempts of the same 
kind, yielded to or resisted. What this process of 
adaptation may lead to is illustrated by a paragraph 
from Dexter Smith’s paper of Jan. 1:— 

“ In Philadelphia, not long ago, the organist of one of the churches 

where rich and fashionable people most do congregate played an 
air from ‘La Belle Héléne’ as the congregation was leaving. 
Many of the people recognized the familiar music, and were a trifle 
amazed. Not so, however, the rector, who, meeting the organist the 
next day, said: ‘ What was that pretty air you played? I like it ; 
don’t forget to play it again next Sunday.’ When he afterwards 
ascertained what manner of music it really was, he was as surprised 
ashe was indignant, and the organist was severely censured. 
Now the question may arise, Ought a clergyman to keep himself 
posted on the popular music of the day ?” 
If with a view to its introduction into his church, we 
should say, Certainly not. Such a case as the above 
is hardly likely to occur in England; but where is 
the line to be drawn ? 

It is not very many years since Handel’s opera songs 
were introduced in oratorios, and even sung at a Festival 
in Westminster Abbey : notably the ‘‘ Nasce al Bosco,” 
with a new recitative, was turned into ‘‘ He layeth the 
beams ;” in which shape it is still sometimes used as a 
*‘ sacred” piece, although never sung, as it used to be, 
in “ Israel in Egypt.” 

Opinion and practice are far more healthy than 
formerly; musicians of good position are not now 
likely to vamp up a “ pasticcio” oratorio, say from 
Mozart’s operas, or Haydn’s Symphonies, or Mendels- 
sohn’s Songs without Words; but we are not quite free 
from injudicious adaptations. It should be a rule to 
respect a composer’s dedication of his genius and of his 
work; he should retain the costume he wore, and not 
be re-tailored, and disguised, and distorted to gratify 
the vanity of the operator or the bad taste of the 
clientéle who encourage the process. And it should not 
be considered a venial sin to steal the melodial phrases 
—the gems—of great works, and work them up as 
tunes for modern hymns, or Nigger sensations, or 
collections of Temperance Songs. A rigid and 
universal copyright should be secured for the ideas 
of the Great Composers of all time. 








AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 





Manager Duff is bringing out “ Olivette” at the Park 
Theatre, New York. He has been cruising in Europe 
in search of something that would pay to take home, 
and at once fixed his eye on the success at the Strand 





Theatre. Here is his own tale as told to an inte. 
viewing reporter at New York :— 





‘‘ While in London and Paris during the past summer,” he said, 
‘“‘T availed myself of the opportunity to visit every place of amuse. 
ment where a reigning success was on the boards, with a view ty 
secure something worthy of presentation in America, that should 
equal in its results the famous ‘ Pinafore,’ which it was my gooj 
fortune to bring to the notice of the New York public two years 
ago. I found nothing so complete, so satisfying and replete with 
the elements of pleasure that appeal to the eye and ear of an anii. 
ence as ‘ Olivette.’ It is a pretty story that is told partly in 
spoken dialogue and partly in song. It abounds in comic and 
scenic effects, and the music is full of the brilliant, sparkling 
colour which I have found inimy managerial experience is always 
appreciated by the masses. I made up my mind at once that it 
was destined to become popular, and lost no time in securing a 
copy of the musical scores, libretto, costumes, and the gener] 
business of the piece. Bringing it home I arranged several weeks 
ago with Mr. Henry E. Abbey for its presentation at the Park 
Theatre, and we hope to give it as complete in form and detail, as 
perfectly as it has been produced on the foreign stage.” 


In reply to a very natural question by the reporter, 
as to the existence of any proprietary rights in Eng. 
land—whether of composer, adapter, manager, or pub- 
lisher, Manager Duff replies :— 


‘‘None whatever. ‘ Olivette,’ having been published, is public 
property, and the success of the work by whomsoever produced, 
will depend entirely upon the elaborateness of preparation, the 
skill, the costumes, the cast of artists, and the scenic effects that 
may be combined in making the musical spectacle as strong as it 
was intended to be by the authors and adapters, In short,] 
regard it as one of the best things that have been put on the stage 
for years. Mark you, it will take with the public as much as did 
‘ Pinafore,’ and inJmy judgment produce as much of a furore.” 


But the enterprising manager is not without his 
anxieties, which arise from the presence at New York 
of other equally enterprising but, in his opinion, les 
skilled or less powerful managers. He does not fear 
successful rivalry: he fears that as he is likely to be 
anticipated in the production of the opera, his rivil 
may not secure the “elaborateness, and skill, aud 
effects,” &c., &c., which he announces, and so the 
piece will suffer in public estimation to the detriment 
of his superior version : — 


‘t My only anxiety,” continued Mr. Duff, ‘is that it shall prov 
a success at the Bijou Opera House, for while Messrs. Comley and 
Barton bring the opera into public notice first, they do so unde 
conditions that are, if I may so say, not equal to those which! 
have at my command here on the more capacious boards of Mr. 
Abbey’s Park Theatre. The stage is small, the possibility of sceuit 
display is therefore limited, and thus, no matter what may be tht 
excellence of the artists engaged, they will not have an opportt: 
nity to exhibit to the fullest advantage the really effective and 
commanding features of the performance. On the other hand, 
every opportunity will be afforded here for the spectaculét 
display, action and music on which the success of  Olivette’ 
depends. I am staking a great deal on the result of my 0 
enterprise at least, and feel very confident I shall not be 
disappointed. You know what ‘Pinafore’ accomplished, ani ! 
regard ‘ Olivette’ as its legitimate successor.” 


This disinterested desire for the success of Comle 


and Barton is very touching : the sympathy for the 
straggle of small men who shall herald his own suc 
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will appeal to the right-judging and far-seeing public of 
New York. 

The managers of the Bijou Opera House, however, 
may not recognise the immense superiority of the Park 
Theatre. They may think that in London, ‘ Olivette” 
at the little Strand Theatre is better than any possible 
version at, say Drury Lane or the Standard ; that their 
house is the very exact size and model of what is 
wanted; and that their production of the opera will 
leave Manager Duff's efforts to approach its excellence 
very far behind. 

We may hope and expect that both houses will suc- 
ceed; and if so there will soon be plenty of others in 
the field to share the reward of their enterprise. The 
two first in the field must make hay while the sun 
shines; before the “*Song of the Whale” and the 
“Farandole” are household words throughout the 
States, testifying to the fame and fortunes made by 
American managers. And how proud should be the 
Britishers who periodically furnish their Transatlantic 
Cousins with such splendid yet cheap and riskless 
means for developing their enterprise ! 








NOTES. 





The operation lately performed by Mr. Bowman on Professor 
Ella's failing sight is said to be so far successful as to lead him 
to hope that he may in a short time resume his pen, and that 
with discretionary use he may retain the portion of sight of the 
right eye he now possesses. The veteran Professor is in excellent 
health, and enjoys the society of his numerous yisitors. 





Mr. Thomas Molineux, himself for five-and-twenty years a 
member of the musical profession, has sent to Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, the Treasurer of the Royal Socicty of Musicians, a 
cheque for one thousand guineas—“ thus performing the most 
pleasing solo of my life ’—* which it has long been my ambition 
to do.” This munificent contribution will probably stimulate 
others to “ go and do likewise ;” we trust the subscription list at 


the Anniversary Festival will prove the probability an accom- 
plished fact. 





The Rey. Alexander Bissett, President of the Temperance 
Society of Peterhead, recently resigned his office, because the 
Society at their annual festival introduced a Negro entertainment 
in which Mr. Bissett’s choir.sang with their faces blackened. The 
choir-men, according to the reverend gentleman, should have 
appeared “in their natural state.” Mr. Bissett’s “ scrupulosity ” 
might have led him to respect the action of his singers, who 
wished to give a vraisemblance to their nigger vocalising. 
Possibly, indeed, the lampblack and grease was a matter of 
cag with them, as in the case of the well-known 
ane actor who would never play Othello without blacking 

elfallover. Perhaps Mr. Bissett objected to the waste of 


ire involved by the necessity of washing the blackamoors 
ter their performance. 


nd nt? Brighton Festival will only last five days this year, 
Siete - — by a British composer will be produced. 
ready ca hat a new work by Mr. Barnby would have been 
pe hed : is deferred until 1882. The festival will commence 
frst day _ nee and close on Saturday, Feb. 19. On the 
eae - — will conduct ‘* The Martyr of Antioch,” the 
and Ms, F 8 Mrs. Osgood, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Cross, 

*¥. King. On the following day Mr. Manns will be the 





conductor of a miscellaneous program, including a Concerto by 
Mr. Walter Macfarren played by Miss Kuhe and orchestra. Sir 
M. Costa’s ‘“ Eli” will be given on the third day, under the 
composer’s direction, the soloists being Misses Robertson and 
Orridge, Messrs. Maus, Lewis Thomas, and Signor Foli. On the 
fourth day the program will include Mr. Cowen’s ‘‘ Language of 
Flowers ;’ and on Feb. 19 “ Elijah” will be performed, with 
Mdmes. Lemmens-Sherrington and Sterling, Messrs. Barton 
McGuckin and Santley. Mr. Kuhe, Mr. Manns, Mr. Sullivan, 
and Sir M. Costa, will be conductors, and Mr. Carrodus principal 
violinist. ee 

The ‘invariable loss’? on Orchestral concerts in the Metropolis 
does not deter certain speculators or art-lovers from giving them. 
Herr Richter is to be here in May, and on the 9th of that 
mouth he will give the first of nine concerts at St. James’s 
Hall. 





Mr. F. E. Gladstone has resigned his appointment at Norwich 
Cathedral, and accepted the post of organist of Christ Church, 
Lancaster Gate. Mr. Gladstone’s change arises from the ill 
health of his family, for whom the climate of Norwich is not 
suitable. Frequent changes are hardly desirable in a Cathedral, 
and from this view the Dean was unfortunate in his selection 
when he tried to get rid of Dr. Bunnett. The organist of Norwich 
is not necessarily organist of the Cathedral. 





The City of Paris has voted the following sums in the year’s 
budget :—Towards the encouragement of the composing of music 
£400; for paintings, sculptures, engravings, and models £12,000 ; 
works on the history or topography of Paris £2760; and for the 
National School of Decorative Arts £408. 





A new Pianoforte concerto by Herr Scharwenka was lately 
played by him at Vienna. 





The 100th night of ‘‘Jean de Nivelle’’ was celebrated by a 
supper at the Cafe Riche on Jan. 6, at which the composer, the 
authors, and the members of the orchestra were present, eighty 
covers being laid. ‘No speeches” was the order of the evening, 
but M. Leo Delibes could not refrain from a few words of thanks 
for the ‘‘couronne d'honneur” presented to him by the band. 
The singers engaged were invited in the following week to a dinner 
in celebration of the same event: earlier hours being more essen- 
tial for their delicate voices. 

Attempts are being made to secure some general consensus in 
the arrangement and nomenclature of organ stops, or ‘ registers,” 
as modern fashion designates them. ‘This if attainable will to a 
certain extent be a gain. On the other hand, we are not at all 
anxious that the individuality of organs should be destroyed ; 
‘‘ things of beauty,” if they are to remain a “joy for ever,” must 
not be all alike; and we would deprecate a uniform pattern for 
organs, as much as a uniform physiognomy for the fair sex—even 
though it combined all the most lovely features of every race under 
the sun. Many difficulties in the way of a player on a strange 
organ may be removed with advantage; but there are peculiar 
characteristics about an instrument of any pretension which can 
only be drawn out by him who knows it: and no possible modifi- 
cation in arrangement can place the occasional performer on a 
level with him whose acquaintance is of many years’ standing, and 
involves daily intercourse. When it is remembered, also, that 
organs are required and used for such widely different purposes, 
anything like uniformity must be the reverse of beneficial : involv- 
ing in many cases both redundancy and incompleteness. 





It is expected that Gounod’s new work, ‘Le Tribut de Zamora,” 
will be brought out at the Grand Opera either at the end of 
February or early in March. M. Vaucorbeil is sanguine as to the 
earlier date. 
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M. Vaucorbeil’s expenses for the year 1880 at the Grand Opera 
amounted to 4,079,000 francs; of which 240,000 francs were for 
gas; the ‘droits des pauvres ” and authors’ fees reached 500,000 
francs; cleansing, 40,000 francs; these three sums exhausting 
the subvention. The receipts, however, nearly balance the 
expenses; and as M. Vaucorbeil bas much new scenery and 
decorations for future use, he would naturally be a slight gainer. 
But this advantage is thrown away through the insufficiency of 
stowage-room, which involves injury and depreciation, if not 
absolute destruction. 

A correspondent of the Athenawum, under the signature ‘ P.E.P.” 
gives the following account of Ponchielli’s new four-act opera, 
‘«Tl Figliuol Prodigo,” which has just been produced at Milan, and 
has achieved a very great success. ‘‘An accomplished musical 
critic, printing his opinion in the Pungolo, a well-known Milanese 
gazette, considers that such a triumph may fairly rank as among 
the greatest and the best ever won upon the stage of La Scala. 
He acknowledges himself unable at a first hearing rightly and tho- 
roughly to grasp the varied beauties of melody and of orches- 
tration ; there is a solemn grandeur and majesty in the work that 
impels admiration. Grandeur: that is the word which, to his 
mind, sums up the opera in a single epithet; ‘it is stupendously 
grand.’ The plot is in part that furnished by the parable of the 
Prodigal Son; much, however, has been added thereto by the 
librettist in order to meet the claims of Italian opera. As among 
the most charming numbers he mentions a serenade for tenor, a 
duo for soprano and tenor, a romanza for baritone, and the finali 
to the second and third acts. The chief singers are Mdlle. Angeri, 
Signori Tamagno, De Rezké, and Silviati.. He gives too much 
praise to Mdlle. Angeri’s voice and method. When at Covent 
Garden we had proof of her powers both as actress and as vocalist, 
and any one who remembers her painful vibrato singing will be 
surprised that she should be able to enchant a Milanese public. 
Tamagno, the tenor, seems no less to have charmed the house. 
There were several encores; the audience rose bodily at the end 
of the finale to the first act and clamoured for its repetition, while 
the composer was called thirty times before the curtain to bow his 
acknowledgments to acrowded house. The scenery and appoint- 
ments are described as being most costly and splendid; indeed, 
everything seems to have ministered towards making ‘II Figliuol 
Prodigo’ an undoubted success. No doubt English opera-goers 
will have a chance of judging for themselves before very long 
whether the work may or may not be suffered to rank among the 
best music of modern times. It has certainly gained a welcome 
in Italy such as is rarely given except to an ‘ Aida,’ an ‘ Africaine,’ 
or a ‘ Prophéte.’” 





Mr. Charles Lamoureux, the late conductor of the Grand Opéra, 
Paris, announces two orchestral concerts at St. James’s Hall on 
March 15th and 22nd. The programs will consist chiefly of 
modern French compositions, and will include several pieces com- 
posed specially for the concerts. An orchestra of over a hundred 


performers, comprising the best instrumentalists in London, has 
been engaged. 





Mr. Harward Turner announces three Chamber Music Concerts 
at the Beethoven Rooms in February and March, with the follow- 
ing executants :—First Violin, Mr. Henry Holmes ; Second Violin, 
Mr. A. Gibson; Viola, Mr. Burnett ; Violoncello, Signor Pezze, 
M. Albert, and Mr. E. Howell; Pianoforte, Mr. W. H. Holmes 


and Mr. Harward Turner; Vocalists, Miss Shackell and Miss 
Woodhatch. 





Tt is stated that Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal ’ will certainly be produced 
at Bayreuth during the summer of 1882. The King of Bavaria 
has come to the assistance of his friend, and besides placing at 
the composer’s disposal his whole operatic company and his 
orchestra, will give him the sum of £15,000. The work is not 
to be performed anywhere except at Bayreuth. 








ees 
In addition to the performances of Mr. Sullivan’s “ The y 

of Antioch” by the Sacred Harmonic Society on February 11th, 

and by the Albert Hall Choral Society in April, the work will py 

given, under the direction of Mr. Faulkner Leigh, at St. James; 

Hall on Friday, March 18th. 





A professor of music on the other side of the Atlantic has 
assumed the name and style of ‘Dr. Verrinder.” The Real 
Simon Pure, Dr. Charles Garland Verrinder, desires to jp. 
form bis friends here and in Canada :—“ 1st, that there is only 
one Dr. Verrinder ; 2nd, that no one of that name in this country 
has had conferred upon him, or is authorized to bear, the title of 
Mus. Doc.; 3rd, that I have not left, and do not intend leaving 
my native land; 4th and last, that the appointments I hold ar 
not likely to be vacant—so far as I am aware.” 

Mr. Hallé announces four concerts at St. James’s Hall in 
February and March. He will bring up his Manchester band. 





A Corporation report just issued reports the expense of the 
Temple Bar Memorial to be £10,696 Gs. 7d. Of this £5266 is 
payable to Messrs. Mowlem and Co. for the foundations, scaffold. 
ing, granite work, masonry, carving, and modelling; £2152 to 
Mr. Boehm, RB.A., for the statues in marble of the Queen and 
Prince of Wales; £108 to Mr. Birch, A.R.A., for the “Griffin” 
in bronze; and £1603 15s. for the bassi-rilievis. Without 
endorsing all that has been said in depreciation of the 
Memorial, it is impossible to deny that Ten thousanl 
pounds might have been much better spent. 





The Third Annual Report of the Orphan School and Benevolent 
Fund for Musicians, conducted by Miss Helen Kenway, South Hill 
House, South Lyncombe, near Bath, has been issued. Miss 
Kenway appears to be doiug very good work with very small 
means. She will be happy to furnish every information to those 
who are desirous to assist in her benevolent objects. 


Of the candidates at the recent Christmas Examination of the 
College of Organists, the following obtained Fellowship: Messrs. 
W. G. Aleock; N. W. Barrow; James Bryant; Harry Dancey; 
A. J. Greenish; A. Gore Mitchell, Mus. Bac.; and C. J. Pearce, 
Mus. Bac. The Associateship was awarded to Thomas Adams ani 
J. Dalby. The number of candidates for examination exceeded 
the total of any similar occasion. The examiners were the Rev. 
Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Mus. Doc., M.A.; G. B. Amoli, 
Mus. Doc.; F. E. Gladstone, Mus. Doc.; Henry Gadsby; EJ. 
Hopkins ; and E. H. Turpin. 

Instead of his annual orchestral concert, Mr. Walter Bache wil 
give a pianoforte recital on the afternoon of Tuesday, March 1. 








The Drama at Berlin is just now in anything but a flourishing 
state. The Correspondent of the Globe writes that “ Krall 
Theatre has been compelled to suspend its representations owl 
to the lack of patronage bestowed upon it. A similar fate hss 
overtaken the Wilhelm Theatre, so that the season, which s0 fit 
as the stage is concerned, promised so well, is a decided failure. 
Whilst the theatres complain of their misfortune, the «itl 
nightly attracts immense audiences, never loth to applaud the 
time-honoured jokes of the popular clown. The favourite pastime 
here at present is the pleasure of skating, which is followed not 
only on the ponds in the Thiergarten, but in every available spot 
within the capital, One cannot help wondering at the ingen 
manifested in converting little pools, gardens, and even court 
yards into skating-rinks.” 





M. Audran’s new opera ‘* La Mascotte ” is said to be a “— 
success even than his “ Noces d’Olivette.” It has a * Lege 
set as a Duet, in the first act, and a “Kiss quartet” in the 
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At Mr. Oscar Beringer’s Pianoforte Recital on Feb. 2, he 
will play four sonatas : Beethoven's in B flat, Op. 106 ; W ober's 
in A flat, Op. 39; Brahms’ in F minor, Op. 5; and Liszt s in 
Bminor. The “ Book” containing notices of each Sonata by 
«(, 4. B.” is published, and may be perused with advantage 
before their performance. 

The following is from Fi.) 0 :—‘* Her Majesty's Theatre (or the 
Queen's Theatre, as it was «! first called) has been twice destroyed 
by fire. The original hous: was built by Sir Join Vanbrugh at 
the expense of the Kit Cat Club ; its tirst stone was laid by the 
celebrated Countess of Sunderland, daughter of the great Duke of 
Marlborough ; and as ‘the Qucen’s Theatre’ it was opened 
April 9, 1705. The affair, however, proved anything but a success, 
and the house struggled on until, in 1711, Handel began to pro- 
duce Itatian operas there. In 1714, on the accesion of George I., 
the house was rechristened ‘the King’s Theatre.’ It was, we are 
told, a miserable place for sound, and when, on June 17, 1789, at 
ten o'clock on an ‘ off’ night, the house was burnt down nobody 
particularly regretted it. The first stone of the new building was 
laid by the Earl of Buckingham, and it was rebuilt to the designs 
of Michael Novosielski. This was the identical theatre burnt 
down in 1867, and it was, it is stated, the first English theatre in 
which the horseshoe shane in the auditorium was adopted. It 
was opened March 26, 1791, and the building then held 3300 
persons. Until the Pantheon Opera House was burnt down in 
1792, it was refused a license ; but since that date it has been the 
leading opera theatre of London. In 1817 the colonnade and 
arcade were formed, built by Nash and Repton, at a cost of 
£50,000: and, at the same time, the house was remodelled, its 
acoustic properties in its new shape rendering it famous through- 
out Europe. The north colonnade is now removed; but the 
arcade and the east and south colonnades still remain—the bas- 
reliefs by Bubb on the Haymarket front, representing Apollo and 
the Muses and the progress of Music, being still visible when they 
are not concealed by hideous advertisement boards. In 1837 the 
house became ‘ Her Majesty’s Theatre’; it was burnt down Dee. 
6, 1867; rebuilt in 1869; and opened for the preaching of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey in 1875, and for operatic performances on 
April 28,1877. The ground landlordis the Crown, and the ground 
lessee is the Earl of Dudley, who holds the stage at £300, and 
the auditorium at £1216 ground rents, the ground leases 
expiring in ten years’ time.” 





The Queen has, on the recommendation of the Prime Minister, 
approved of the grant of the following pensions from the Civil 
List :—To Mr, Alfred Russell Wallace, £200 a year, in recognition 
of his eminence as a naturalist ; Mrs. Rodgers, £75 a year, in 
Tecoguition of the services of her late husband, the Rey. John 
Rodgers, in the cause of public elementary education ; Lady Duffus 
Hardy, £55 a year, in addition to the pension of £100 a year 
granted in 1879,-in recognition of the historical, literary, and 
public services of her late husband, Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy: 
Dr.Schmitz, £100 a year, in recognition of his services to classical 
education and literature. 





Signor Bottesini, the great contrabasso player, is engaged on a 
new opera, “ La Caduta di un Angelo.” 





awe correspondence has been going on in a contemporary 
rs tespect to the best means of supplying organs with wind. 
he gentleman seems to have supposed that the power which is 


— to keep a big clock going, will suffice to blow a big 
gan, 





a Brindley and Foster, of Sheffield, are building a new 
organ for the English Church in Paris, It is to be a first-class 


lnstr vi i 
ument, with three manuals, and pedal organ, and is to be 
Placed in the church by Easter. 


The Revue et Gazette Musicale, after a career of forty-seven 
years, is discontinued by its proprietors, MM. Brandus and Co. 
the well-known music-publishers. They retain, however, the copy- 
right in the title, and hint that its publication may be resumed at 
afuture period. It is difficult to believe that if there was no 
adequate motive for keeping the paper alive, any sufficient reason 
js likely to arise for its resuscitation. The paper was conducted 
with great talent, and its cessation is a loss to its subscribers and 
the art of which it treated. 





s Figaro (London) publishes the following list epitomised from 
the Continental Gazette of the most notable new plays produced in 
Paris during the season of 1880 :—Comédie-Franeaise : ‘* Daniel 
Rochat,”’ ‘*Garin.”” Odéon: ‘“ Les Noces d’Attila,” ‘* Les Parents 
d’Alice.”’ Vaudeville: ‘* Le Nabob,” ‘“‘ Nos Députés en Robe de 
Chambre,” ‘‘L’Heure du Patissier,” ‘*Les Grands Enfants.” 
Gymnase: ** Les Honnétes Femmes,” ‘‘Le Fils de Coralie,” 
‘‘Nina la Tueuse,” ‘‘ Les Braves Gens.” Variétés: ‘La Petite 
Mére,” ‘* Mes Beaux-Péres,” ‘L'il du Commodore,” “ La 
Femme a Papa.” Palais-Royal: ‘‘ La Corbeille de Noces.” ‘Le 
Ménage Popincourt,” ‘* La Victime,” ‘ Le Siége de Grenade dan,” 
‘Divorcons.” Porte-Saint-Martin: “ Les Etrangleurs de Paris,” 
‘“*L’Arbre de Noel.’”? Ambigu: “ Turenne,” «‘ Diana.” Gaité: 
‘*La Sainte Ligue.” Renaissance: ‘ Les Voltigeurs dela 32me,” 
‘Belle Lurette.’’ Chatelet: ‘Le Beau Solignac,” ‘ Michel 
Strogoff.” Théatre des Nations: ‘ L’Inquisition,” ‘“‘ Les Nuits du 
Boulevard,” and ‘‘Garibaldi.” Chateau-d’Eau: ‘‘ La Roche aux 
Mouettes,’”’ ‘* Casque en Fer,” ‘‘ Bug-Jargal,” and “ L’Ouvrier du 
Faubourg-Antoine.” Nouveautés: ‘‘ La Beauté du Diable,” ‘Le 
Voyage en Amérique,” “La Cantiniére.” Bouffes-Parisiens : 
‘*Les Mousquetaires au Couvent,” and “La Mascotte.” Folies- 
Dramatiques: ‘‘ Le Beau Nicolas” and “La Mére des Com- 
pagnons.” 





Messrs. Ward and Lock send us the fourth part of their 
‘Universal Instructor.” The previous scale of excellence is 
quite maintained; there are numerous illustrations, which are 
beautifully printed. 





An American “ interviewer ’’ called upon the well-known teacher, 
Mdme. Erminia Rudersdorff, to ascertain her ideas relative to 
the published opinions of a number of writers upon different 
methods of breathing in singing. ‘Have you read certain 
articles, Madame, upon the subject of ‘ abdominal’ breathing ?” 
we asked. ‘I have; and I have only to say that science is science 
and bosh is bosh! What people do not understand they shouldn’t 
talk about.” So there was an end of all information upon the 
subject we were anxious to agitate in that quarter. 





Signor Andrea Traventi, the well-known singing-master, died 
on Dec. 30, after a few days’ illness. 





Mr. Henry Gadsby’s Cantata, ‘“‘ Columbus,” will shortly be pro- 
duced at the Crystal Palace. 





Mr. Alma Tadema contradicts the statement that he has fur- 
nished sketches for the scenery of the musical and dramatic 
version of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Mask of Pandora.” 





Certain folks in the States have stolen a march on the Voice- 
trainers, and offer instruction in the ‘‘ Art of Breathing.” Their 
services are not confined to singers: ‘‘ How to Breathe” is of 
interest to everybody, or should be. Directions are given “ how 
to breathe when going up-stairs,’’ ‘‘ how to breathe when asleep,” 
&e. Early training is advisable, though in some instances the 
practice will probably precede the lessons. 





We have received Reeves’s Musical Directory for 1881. For 
a young publication it seems to be remarkably successful, 
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ROYAL ACADEMY EXAMINATIONS. 


The Royal Academy of Music has announced that, in 
future, Examinations in Music, open to all, will be 
held in connexion with that Institution. The step is 
eminently one in the right direction, and has certainly 
not been taken too soon. If the work be judiciously 
carried out, a great benefit must result to Art, to the 
Academy, and to the public. We quote the heads of 
the official papers; the papers give the objects and 
mode of working in detail. 


METROPOLITAN EXAMINATIONS 


of Musical Artists and Teachers, will be held in 
the month of of January: the first in 1882. 

The Examinations will be in the following Subjects, 
any one may be chosen by the Candidates :— 


Supsect I.—Counterpoint, Harmony, Plan or Design, 
and Instrumentation. 

Sussect II.—Singing. Class A, Performers ; Class B, 
Teachers. 

Sussect ITI.—Pianoforte Playing. 

Sussect IV.—Playing on Orchestral Instruments. 

Sussect V.—Bandership. 


The Board of Examiners on each Subject will consist 
of three Professors who are teaching that Subject in 
the Academy, except only Subjects IV. and V., for 
which the three may be otherwise selected. 

Candidates who satisfy the Examiners on any 
Subject, will be, by the Committee of Management, 
created Licentiates of the Royal Academy of Music; 
will receive a diploma to that effect, signed by the 
Principal of the Academy, and will have their names 
publicly announced. 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 


of Musical Students will be held during Lent: the 
first in 1881; in any centre where is a Local Exam- 
iner of the Institution, and where twelve or more 
Candidates may present themselves through him. 

The Examinations will be in the following Subjects, 
any one of which may be chosen by Candidates :— 


Sussect I.—Counterpoint, Harmony, and Plan or 
Design. 

Sussect Il.—Singing. 

Supsect III.—Pianoforte Playing. 

Sussect LV.—Playing on Orchestral Instruments, 

The Board of Examiners will consist of two Musical 
Professors—one, a Member of the Academy Staff, 
appointed to the duty by the Committee of Manage- 
ment; and one, a Local Examiner at the centre in 
which the Examination is held. 

Candidates will be classed, according to merit, in 
three divisions by the Examiners: I., those who obtain 
honours ; II., those who only pass; III., those who 
are rejected. Candidates classed in either of the first 
two divisions will receive a Certificate to that effect, 


signed by the Principal of the Royal Academy of 


Music, and will have their names publicly announced. 
By Order of the Committee of Management, 


Joun Ginx, Secretary. 
January, 1881. 
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MR. TENNYSON'S NEW TRAGEDY. 


The opinion is held by many that our greatest living 
poet is not equal to the production of a successfy] 
tragedy—one that shall hold the stage for any len 
of time ; that shall attract audiences, and interest then 
when their presence is secured. ‘ The Cup” ig said 
to have established the contrary; but ‘ The Cup” ig 
hardly a tragedy as popularly understood, and th 
attraction and interest do not depend entirely o 
Mr. Tennyson’s poetry, applied even as it is heret 
the illustration of powerful dramatic situations. My. 
Tennyson's fame comes in aid of his verse; the scenery 
and mounting of the drama are such as have ye 
rarely been witnessed; and Mr. Irving’s careful study 
and fine interpretation of the part vastly impress the 
audience: all these combine to ensure the success of 
“ The Cup.” The scenery is indeed magnificent. As 
the curtain rises there is exposed to view an enchanting 
southern landscape, rich in the mellow warmth ofg 
southern sun. ‘Towering to the right are snow-cappei 
mountains, which descend in terraces until they meet 
a knoll, clad in variegated verdure, in which the 
peasants of the district have cut rude steps, the better 
to enable them to reach the plain beneath. Close to 
the knoll, and half-buried amidst climbing plants, is 
the Temple which forms so prominent a feature in the 
events that follow. A goatherd, half way up the steps, 
gazes at the landscape, while down the hillside soldiers 
lead a captive chained. From the plain below, Synorix, 
the deposed Tetrarch of Galatia, enters on the scene, 
and thus he speaks of the object of his love— 
Camma :— 





She passed me here 

Three years ago when I was flying from 

My Tetrarchy of Rome. I almost touched her. 

A maiden slowly moving on to music 

Among her maidens to the Temple. O Gods! 

She is my fate—else wherefore has my fate 

Brought me again to her own city ! 
Sinnatus, the husband of Camma, and now Tetrarch, 
is seeking the pleasures of the chase: Camma, with 
one of her maidens, approaches with the intention of 
greeting him as the hunt passes. When the hunters 
approach, Synorix—who has conceived the double pur 
pose of recovering his kingdom and gaining Camma— 
thrusts himself upon Sinnatus, and thus gains access 
to his wife, into whose ear he whispers his love, but 
constrains her silence by dark hints as to the danger 
in which her husband stends through conspiring 
against Rome. In further pursuit of his designs, 
Synorix lures Camma to the entrance to the Temple, 
where he assures her she will mect Antonius, the 
ambassador from Rome, to whom she may sue fot 
pardon for her husband. Arrived there she finds 
Synorix, who on being repelled proceeds to use force. 


Camma draws a dagger, but is instantly disarmed, 5 


when her husband appears, and in a struggle with 
Synorix is killed. Camma flies to the Temple for 
refuge. Synorix affects to lament the king's death, 
and as Roman soldiers bear off the body the curtail 
falls on the first act. 

Six months pass before the action is resumed. The 
second act takes place in the Temple of Artemis, where, 
in gorgeous estate, there is a statue of the goddess, 
her face being iJlumined by the rays of a pale light. 
Massive pillars, with elaborately carved bases, support 
the roof. Camma, priestess of the Temple, now makes 
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Sa 
her appearance surrounded by her attendants. The 
air is perfumed with incense, and the whole is most 
magnificent and impressive. There is report of 
Camma’s marriage with Synorix, who is to be crowned 
King of Galatia. The attendants hardly credit the 
story, but Camma appears to be resolved, and sends 
a message to the King that she is ready to receive him. 
He obeys the summons, and pictures to himself the 
glowing future :— 


I would that happiness were gold, that I 

Might make my largess of it to the crowd, 

For all my truer life begins to-day. 

The past is like a travelled land now sunk 

Below the horizon—like a barren shore 

That grew salt weeds, but now all drowned in love 
And glittering at full tide the bounteous bays 

And havens filling with the blissful sea. 


Camma ultimately consents to their marriage, and 
after many ceremonials both bride and bridegroom 
drink from the nuptial cup, which has been poisoned 
by Camma, and thus she sacrifices herself to her 
revenge, living, however, long enough to behold the 
treacherous Synorix perish before her at the altar. The 
effect of the poison is sudden and strange: the bride- 
groom is tottering and palsied ; the bride taunts him ; 
tells him to crawl into his hole like a worm, and thence 
drop down to hell. 

The whole weight of the acting of the piece lies on 
Mr. Irving and Miss Terry. Mr. Terriss, indeed, is 
avery capable Sinnatus, and the other smaller parts 
arecompetently filled. But the interest—we can hardly 
say sympathy—does not reach beyond the two chief 
characters. Many will still assert that Tennyson 
cannot write a tragedy. 








Frezs 1x Toratres.—Her Majesty's Theatre in the Haymarket 
has narrowly escaped destruction. A fire broke out on the night 
of Jan 20, in one of the rooms of the building, which, but for the 
smart and prompt action of those on the spot, might have had 
disastrous consequences. As it was, some serious damage was 
done, for the valuable wardrobe of Mr. Mapleson seems to be 
either burnt or irretrievably spoilt by water. Her Majesty’s has 
been the scene of two great fires. Ninety-two years ago it was 
bumt down—and in 1867, five years after it was re-opened for 
the Italian Opera by Mr. Mapleson, it was again destroyed by 
fire~after which, when rebuilt, it met with almost as serious a 
calamity, for its affairs “‘ went into Chancery.” The outbreak of 
4 fire in a theatre never occurs without creating an uncomfortable 
feeling among playgoers generally. In spite of Acts of Parliament 
and the intervention of the Lord Chamberlain, very little has been 
done to protect audiences when fire suddenly lays hold of a part 
ofa theatre—indeed, in not a few places of amusement it would 
almost seem as if the management, in their eagerness to provide 
seats for as many people as possible, made special arrangements 
for causing their deaths in the event of fire or alarm. On no 
other hypothesis can the practice of blocking up passages or 
“gangways” with intruded chairs, which is so common, be ex- 
plained, Perhaps the suggestion of what horrors might have 
happened had Her Majesty’s been again burnt down may have the 
effect of directing the attention of the authorities once more to 
this subject. It is but fair, however, to say that in the present 
instance the outbreak was due to the overheating of a flue. But 
the fact brings us in presence of another danger, since it shows 
that the lives of an audience may be at any moment imperilled 
* em negligence of afurnace-man. Again, fires like that which 

ed Her Majesty’s Theatre last night are peculiarly dan- 
serous in this weather. The supply of water is apt to be bad 
When the pipes are frozen 





DRAMA. 





The Connaught Theatre in Holborn, was reopened on 
Jan. 8, under the management of Mr. Charles Morton. 
The building has been much improved; the stage is 
enlarged, there are more private boxes, and new 
refreshment-rooms for the audience, while additional 
dressing-rooms and other requisites for the actors 
have been provided. The piece was ‘ La Fille du 
Tambour-Major,” which is but just withdrawn from the 
Alhambra after a successful run of two hundred and 
odd nights. There was a crowded audience who were 
enthusiastic in their applause. The Tambour-Major 
was played by Mr. Aynsley Cook, and Miss Jennie Lee 
was the impersonator of the drummer-boy Griolet. The 
other parts were well sustained. The piece is splendidly 
mounted, the dresses being as remarkable for their 
good taste as for their richness. A surprise had been 
prepared for Mr. Morton after the close of the perform- 
ance, when a magnificent diamond ring was presented 
to him from the artists and others who had worked 
under his late management at the Alhambra. A 
gentleman connected with the press accompanied the 
presentation with a few appropriate remarks, and 
Mr. Morton expressed his grateful sense of the kindness 
which had prompted the gift and testified that the 
friendship and goodwill of the donors had followed him 
to his new abode. 

Mr. Pinero’s play of ‘ The Money-spinner” was pro- 
duced for the first time in London on Jan. 8 at St. 
James’s Theatre, and was received with the greatest 
favour. The representation was admirable: not only 
were the principal parts in the hands of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal and Mr. Hare admirably rendered, but similar 
excellence and good ensemble ran through the cast. 
Mrs. Kendal carried the audience with her throughout, 
aud thus showed the highest dramatic power. At the 
conclusion of the piece, actors and author were enthu- 
siastically called before the curtain. For the last 
Mr. Hare announced that he was not in the theatre, 
being away at the Lyceum. ‘A Wolf in Sheep’s Cloth- 
ing’? made up the evening’s entertainment. 

‘‘ Lola,” @ new comic opera by Mr. Frank Marshall 
and Signor Orsini, was produced at the Olympic on 
Jan. 15. Some incidents in the piece recall the doings 
of another Lola, who some years ago acquired marvel- 
lous influence over a small German prince. The 
people of Baccarato have been suffering from bad times ; 
and to improve his impoverished exchequer, the Prince 
fits up a gambling saloon, and advertises the fact in the 
foreign papers. Soon after the Prince has proclaimed 
his design, visitors arrive, and all prove their social 
status except the fascinating Lola de Florez, ‘‘ from the 
Far West,” who has missed her aunt whilst en route. 
The Prince overlooks the obstacles to Lola's remaining, 
and speedily falls in love with her, as also does an 
English journalist. The Prince and the journalist 
engage her services in an attempt to break the bank. 
Lola is successful; but as she is about to hand over 
her winnings, her lover, a Mexican, appears, and she 
immediately quits her fresh friends. The Prince has 
the Mexican seized by the general and eight soldiers 
which constitute his army ; and this incident ends the 
first act. The Mexican lover is sent across the frontier, 
but he returns in an assumed name, renews his vows 
to Lola, and finally brings about a revolt, when Lola 





and her lover are made sovereigns of Baccarato. The 
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music is light and gay, and the song for Lola in the 
first act, “I am a guileless child,” her lover's air, and 
her solo in the second act, ‘‘ Money, what have you to 
say?” were encored. Miss Elinor Loveday made an 
undoubted success as Lola. She sang and acted well, 
and was much applauded. Mr. Rosenthal was the 
Prince, and did his best for the part ; and Mr. Walsham 
was a satisfactory representative of the Mexican lover. 
A good orchestra was conducted by the composer, and 
the opera has been handsomely mounted. When the 
curtain fell, the principals were called forward, and 
then Mr. Marshall and Signor Orsini; but it would 
not be safe to anticipate a very long run from the first 
night’s success. . 

At the Princess’s Theatre Mr. Booth has been appear- 
ing as Othello and Iayo on alternate nights. In his 
representation of the Moor, he played the character with 
the same manifest earnestness and intention that dis- 
tinguished the three impersonations in which he had 
been previously seen. Every situation was marked 
with due point—the reading was clear and distinct, the 
action carefully studied and often most impressive ; 
but still something was wanting. In place of the 
grandeur of Othello’s passion there was only a simula- 
tion of fire. The actor was justly admired and applauded 
for his marked ability; it was a good and carefully 
finished performance, though it fell short of greatness. 
The part of Jayo suited Mr. Booth much better, and 
showed him in his very best style. Airy and buoyant 
in dealing with his dupes, he let the deep villany of his 
nature become thoroughly apparent in the soliloquies ; 
and as the play proceeded he displayed the highest 
touches of his art. Mr. Forrester has played the two 
characters very skilfully on alternate nights with Mr. 
Booth. Mrs. Vezin as Fmilia, and Mr. Ryde as 
Brabantio were also good. 

Sadler’s Wells Theatre was reopened on Jan. 22, amid 
many expressions of sympathetic interest from an 
audience thronging pit and gallery. Miss Isabel Bateman 
has taken up the reins of management dropped through 
the demise of her mother, just as the new theatre was 
acquiring a reputation for revivals of the legitimate 
drama. As the confidant and constant companion of 
the late Mrs. Bateman, her youngest daughter is 
eminently qualified to resume the labours that have for 
the past few months drawn attention to this house, 
whilst her experience of the stage is both practical and 
theoretical. The new directress commenced this fresh 
phase in her career with a performance of ‘‘ The School 
Jor Scandal,” the last production superintended by Mrs. 
Bateman; but to give additional significance to the 
occasion, Mr. Toole kindly offered to appear for six 
nights in his well-known character of Simmons, in the 
farce of “The Spitalfields Weaver.” The popular 
comedian was very warmly received, and acted with all 
his accustomed drollery. The parts of Brown and his 
wife were sustained by Mr. Billington and Miss Ellen 
Meyrick, who also gave their services, and with Mr. 
Toole, shared in the double recall following the fall of 
the curtain. In Sheridan’s comedy, Miss Virginia 
Bateman (most cordially greeted) played Lady Teazle 
with agreeable ease and untiring vivacity; and Mr. 
Charles Warner, as Charles Surface, repeated a success 
gained some years ago at the Vaudeville Theatre. Mr. 
Hermann Vezin was a somewhat grave Sir Peter Teazle. 
Mr. E. Lyons’ capital acting as Sir Oliver Surface, in 
the picture-selling scene, evoked a special call, which 
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necessitated acknowledgment ere the action could pro- 
ceed ; and Mr. A. Wood gave a quaint rendering of th 
Jew, Moses. The comedy throughout was received 
with warm applause by the audience. 

The ‘ Pirates of Penzance,” still holds its own at the 
Opera Comique, and seems likely to do so for a cop. 
siderable time to come. It has been found necessary 
to seek the services of a new Mabel, however, in place 
of Miss Marion Hood, who has filled the part so agree. 
ably since the original production of the opera, and 
substitute has been provided in the person of Migs 
Petrelli, who for some time was heard at this house gs 
Josephine in “ H.M.S Pinafore.” The young lady 
accomplishes her task satisfactorily, and does justice to 
the music written for the heroine. The other characters 
remain as before. In the afternoon the ‘ Children’s" 
“ Pinafore” is given. When a change in the evening, 
bill is found advisable it is very likely that “Tix 
Sorcerer” will be revived. 

The version of “ La Famille Trouillat,” by Messrs, 
Maltby and Mansel, produced at the Globe Theatre 
under the title of ** La Belle Normande,” is not fortunate 
in its plot. In the first act Armand, a Parisian student, 
is in love with Eglantine, who is about to be married 
to Picardeau, preferred to Armand because the latter 
is poor. To the Quai St. Nicholas, on which the bride 
elect is disporting herself, come the Epinard family; 
a very strong-minded lady, her husband a timid hen- 
pecked creature, who agrees to all his wife says with 
feeble and hypocritical servility, and their daughter, 
Titine, whose heart has been won by a stranger who 
has visited their Norman home and suddenly dis. 
appeared. Armand suggests that Picardeau shall be 
forced to do duty for the deceptive lover of Titine, of 
whom the Epinards are in search; and thus far all 
is fairly well. The progress of the action after the first 
act is not very clear, but this we presume is a charac: 
teristic of the ‘ bouffonnerie musicale,” as the authors 
have styled the piece. There are plenty of jokes, how- 
ever; the scenery and dresses are good and MM. 
Léon Vasseur and Grevé’s music may well engross 
the attention. The finale to the first act is spirited 
and tuneful, and much of what precedes and follows is 
lively and pretty. Mr. Paulton, as Mpinard, loses n0 
opportunity of making fun, and displays genuine 
humour in the exhibition of his peculiar relations with 
his strong-minded and demonstrative better half. 
Mr. Celli, as the student Armand, sings in his usual 
good style, and does all that can be done towards 
making the part effective; and there are some quailt 
touches in the character of Furouche, Eglantine’ 
father, which Mr. Maltby has taken for himself 
Messrs. Furneaux Cook, Clifton, and Ashford also 
appear; and the parts of EFyglantine and Madam 

Epinard are placed in the very capable hands of Miss 
Kate Munroe and Mdme. Amadi, who sang succes: 
fully at Her Majesty’s during the last season of 
Italian Opera. Hylantine was played by Miss Munro: 
very prettily, while Mdme. Amadi makes the most of 
the part of the determined Norman wife. The secon 
scene, a restaurant and garden in Paris, is picturesqué, 
especially when filled by the bright dresses of the 
chorus, and the deck of the ship Congress, on whit 
the third act takes place, is elaborate and well devisel. 
As first played * La Belle Normande” hardly seemed 
destined to attain much popularity, but judicious ove 
hauling may rectify what is unsatisfactory. 
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The Illustrated Opera Series. Wacener’s Grand Romantic Opera, 
“Lohengrin,” Musically and Pictorially Illustrated. The 
Legend and the Poem Written and Translated by Jonn P. 
Jackson; with the Musical Gems for Voice and Piano, ar- 
ranged by Frances ManetTE Jackson. 

Although “ Lohengrin” has been given with much success at 
the two Italian Opera-houses in London, scant justice was done 
at either to Wagner’s charming opera, if we except the imperson- 
ations of the principal characters, notably that of the Klsa— 
Mame. Albani and Mdme. Nilsson ; in one case certainly the short- 
comings of the orchestra were many and great; and the poor 
Italian version failed in both instances to realize to the audience 
the poetry which had inspired Wagner’s music. A competent and 
equal rendering was, however, afterwards given by Mr. Carl Rosa's 
company in English; the adapter being Mr. John P. Jackson, 
who kept very close to his orginal, all the most salient points 
being nearly identical with the German. This version is now 
given to the public, in a form which is at once elegant, and con- 
venient, and marvellonsly cheap. The work contains the “ Lo- 
hengrin” poem by Wagner; a notice of the Legend, and the 
manner in which it is worked up by the composer in the opera. 
The entire Poem of the ‘**‘ Music-Drama ” follows, as a matter of 
course. The music given commences with the Prelude, and ends 
with the Departure of Lohengrin, as the curtain falls. The 
extracted pieces between the extremes comprehend the most 
interesting numbers vocal and instrumental. The pianoforte part 
is admirably arranged, and contains or indicates as much of the 
score as is possible, giving opportunity for observing the beauty 
of its design, as well as the ability with which it is elaborated. 
The selection of music is made with great judgment. 

We have yet to speak of the pictorial illustrations, which are in 
the first style of art. These include a fine portrait of Wagner, 
and five other full-page engravings: others are interspersed with 
the text. We question if the art of the wood-engraver has ever 
been more successfully applied than in the present instance. 

This edition of “* Lohengrin” should be in everybody's hands: 
it will gratify and instruct those to whom the opera is familiar, 
aswell as those who know little of it. If there be any who are un- 
acquainted with Wagner’s aims and works, a great deal will be 
revealed to them by Mr. Jackson's book; more, certainly, than 
would be acquired by a hearing of * Lohengrin” as presented by 
an Italian Opera Company. The habitués of Covent Garden and 
the Haymarket have much to unlearn and to learn before they 
can fully enjoy works which depend specially on good execution 
of all the composer writes : which offer the least encouragement 
to“ star” demonstrations, and which suffer by encores and recalls 
and the stage-tricks which form a large part of the existence of 
the Italian opera of the day. 


The great chance of ‘ Opera in 
English 


"lies in the production of works like this: if audiences 
can be trained to really like them, we might hope for ‘ English 
Opera” on a worthy basis. 

We trust that the issue of this book may prove a financial 
Success, and that it may be the first of a long series. There are 
other works than Wagner’s—other than German compositions— 
Which will bear a similar treatment. 





(CHarrett & Co.] 


Olivette, Selections from Avpnin’s Opera. Arranged for the 
Pianoforte. With Orchestral Accompaniments ad lib. By 
Jouy $. Hinner. , 
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those who have not will admire the pianoforte version, and, if we 
mistake not, take the first opportunity of seeing Olivette on 
the stage. 


Ballet des Sylphes. 
Pianoforte Duet. 


From Benrutoz’s ‘ Faust.” 
By Cuartes Hat. 

We take this to be one of the most charming pieces of the kind 
that was ever written: its reception whenever played by the 
orchestra is invariably enthusiastic. That Berlioz’s effects of in- 
strumentation are to be realised on the pianoforte is impossible; but 
a good idea of the spirit and form of the sylphs’ ballet may be 
given by two good pianists who will do what they can with the few 
notes that Mr. Hallé has assigned to each performer. We need 
hardly say that the pianists ought to hear the band rendering, 
before they play the pianoforte duet. 


Bells on the River. 
Watson. 


Arranged as a 


Composed for the Pianoforte by Muicnarn 


The title gives an inkling of the nature of this piece. A few 
bars of introduction lead toan Andante movement in E flat, 3-4 
time, with graceful and tuneful “‘ changes ” of bell-like melody : the 
air, ‘“* What fairy-like music,” is shortly introduced, the previous 
flow is resumed, and ends pianissimo. The music is very showy, 
and is not difficult. 


Henri Quatre. Minuet for the Pianoforte. 

This is a modern composition cast in an old form, the detail 
of which it does not affect to reproduce or to copy. If it is nota 
very striking success, there is very little to find fault with, and to 
many young players it will be both pleasing and profitable. 


By Micmaet Watson. 


Sonata in D major for Violin, by Hanne. With a Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, arranged from the Figured Bass, by CuArLes 
HAE. 

Mdme. Norman-Neruda has restored this sonata to the concert- 
yoom, and obtained much applause for its performance, although 
it is not the kind of violin-music likely to rouse a modern 
audience. The confirmed Handelian, even, will allow that he has 
heard much of the music of this sonata, with associations far 
more suited to Handel than the accompaniment of a pianoforte ; 
though he will recognise the Master's genius in the violin solo as 
well as in the double chorus, which bespeaks a blessing on ‘ pious 
David's Son.” The enthusiastic fiddler will find Mr. Hallé’s copy 
very acceptable for home use. 


Song of the King of Thule. From the Dramatic Legend of 
“* Faust.” Composed by Hecror Breruioz. 

The publication of single pieces from the Dramatic Legend will 
certainly increase the interest felt in a work that has been too 
long neglected. That Berlioz’s setting of this song will ever be 
the popular one is hardly likely, though it is perhaps the most 
poetical and the most studied ; in its place in the work, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine anything more appropriate or more effective. 


Hungarian March. From Beruioz’s “‘ Faust.” Edited by Cuanzes 
Haut, 

This very characteristic March is always received with great 

favour: Mr. Hallé’s arrangement will tend still further to make it as 


popular in the home circle as it has become in the concert-room. 


(J. anp W. Cuester (Brighton). ] 
Suite in A flat, for the Pianoforte. Composed by JouN GLEDHILL. 


This Suite consists of five numbers, thus distinguished: 
No. 1, Musing; 2, Rustic Dance; 3, Cradle Song ; 4, Barcarolle ; 
and 5, Lied. Beyond the title given to each number, a line or 
two of verse indicates the feeling that has inspired the piece, and 
gives a key to its execution ; and as there are hardly any technical 
dificulties, the player’s taste will be able with little effort to 
realise the author’s intention as to the effect which each number 
should produce. The melodies are exceedingly taking, and they 
are arranged without any show of display on the one hand; while 
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commonplace and hackneyed forms aie avoided on the other. 
The Suite is worthy a place on any pianoforte, and the whole five 
numbers may be played in succession without sense of monotony 
or weariness. 


(Howarp anv Co.] 


Happy Thoughts. Song. Words by Nina Moyyickenpam. Music 
by FrepericK ScarsBRook. 


A pretty little song, although the composer chooses to com- 
mence his melody on the second of the scale. The unpretending 
verse is lyrical, and average listeners are sure to be pleased. Key 
C, 3-4 time, compass A to E, twelve notes. 


A Forester Gay. Baritone Song. Words by Vivian Graname. 
Music by Freprertcx Scarsprook. 

Mr. Scarsbrook is announced on the title-page as the composer 
of ‘* The Goodwin Sands,” the authorship of which used formerly 
to be assigned to Tenterden Steeple. The music is of familiar 
form and popular type, and some singers may make it tell; but 
we do not like it, and think that Mr. Scarsbrook might have done 
better. Key C, 6-8 time, compass C to F. 








Leapr-year Binrupays:—The following gloss on Gilbert and 
Sullivan appears in the Oracle of Jan, 22:—Q. Born on the 
29th of February, have the scruples of Frederick, in the ‘* Pirates 
of Penzance,” in relation to the effect of the day of his birth 
upon his legal age, any foundation in fact ?—A. That the legal 
result of being born ona leap-day would be to postpone the 
attainment of majority till a period of eighty-four years had come 
and gone since birth, it were ridiculous to suppose. The result is 
factitious—introduced purely for the purposes of the dramatic 
opera. It is nct alittle curious, however, that the Civil, Canon, 
and English Law should contain express reference to the effect 
of the occurrence of leap-day upon the computation of time—and 
that the reference should be expressed in terms distinctly adverse 
to Mr. Gilbert’s dictum. The Corpus juris civilis contains a 
passage peculiarly to the point. Freely translated it runs thus :— 
In leap year (with its two so-called sixth days of the Kalends of 
March) it is of no consequence whether one is born on the 
former or the latter day, his birthday is henceforth the sixth of 
the Kalends. For these two days are held to be one day; but it 
is the later, not the earlier day, that is intercalated. Therefore, 
when it is not leap year, his birthday is on the sixth of the 
Kalends ; when it is leap year, his birthday is the earlier day, 
also the sixth of the Kalends. (De verb. sign. 1. 98.) The Canon 
Law is to the same effect. Its view is expressed, for example, 
by Sanchery (when considering the rules for the calculation of the 
two months allowed in certain cases, to declare whether a woman 
would join her husband or enter a nunnery). Thus he writes, 
—‘ But you ask, if the two months should happen to expire on 
the extra day in leap year (the second so-called sixth day of the 
Kalends of March), the two days should be counted as one, and it 
is decided that they are to be counted as one.” (Disput. de §, 
Matrimonii Sacr. lib. II. Dis. 24. No. 17.) And in our own 
statute book, one of the earliest enactments (21 Hen. III.), seeking 
to remove a difficulty which had arisen in the interpretation of 
the phrase ‘“‘a year and a day” (after the necessary recitals) runs 
thus :—* To schewe from henceforth all doubte and ambygnitic 
that might arise hereupon, the daye increasing in the leape yere 
shall be accompted for oue yere, so that by cause of that daye 
none shall be prejudyced that is impleaded, but it shall be taken 
and rekened of toe same moneth wherein it groweth, and that daye 
and the daye next goyng before shall be accounted for one daye.” 
The awkward thing for Frederick, however, was that a clause in 
his indenture bound him until his twenty-first birthday, instead 
of his twenty-first year, and that he did not know that legally 
the two days were but one. 


PROVINCIAL. 


In the course of a meeting of the Birmingham Town Couneil on 
Jan. 4, the Mayor said he had received a donation of £10,099 
from Messrs. Tangye Brothers, towards the purchase of objects of 
art for exhibition in the Permanent Art gallery of the borough, 


Some improvements are being carried out at St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor Castle, with respect to the memorial of the late Duke of 
Kent. 


On Jan. 13 Professor Sir Herbert Oakeley gave an Organ Re. 
cital in the University Music Class-room, Edinburgh. There 
was a large audience, who were much delighted with the following 
program :—1. Introduction, Suite No. 3; Air, adapted to “ Lord, 
remember David; Chorus, ‘Then round about” (Samson) 
Handel. 2. Prelude and Fugue in E minor, for Organ, Bach; 
3. Canzonetta, No. 3; Menuetto e Trio, in D major, Haydn, 
4. Romance, for Violin, Op. 40, Beethoven. 5. Entracte— 
**Rosamunde,” Schubert. 6. Chorus—‘* Hail to the Chief” 
Bishop. 7. Volkslied—* It is ordained,” Mendelssohn. 8. Gavotte, 
from ** Don Juan,” Gluck. 9. Mareh, in D major, Mozart. 


At the Brighton Aquarium afternoon Concert on Jan, 2 
Mdme. Osgood was the vocalist. One feature of the entertainment 
was a pianoforte and violin duet by Greig, executed by Mr, 
Corder and Mr. Lewis. Mrs. Osgood being encored in Cowen's 
composition, ‘‘A Shadow,” sang ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” in 
response. In the evening, the Sacred Harmonic Society gave 
several part-songs, besides the chorus portions of “ As pants 
the hart” and ‘*The Marv’llous Work,’ the solo parts being 
executed by Miss Paget. A well-merited encore was awarded the 
last-named item. Jullien’s *‘ British Army Quadrille” concluded 
the performances. 


Another life has been nearly sacrificed at a *‘ lion-tamer’s” exhibi- 
tion. A man named John Harris was attacked by a lion in Biogley- 
hall, Birmingham, on Jan. 12, where Messrs. Sanger hada fancy far. 
Harris was cleaning the cage, when the animal seized him by the 
shoulder, and the unfortunate man would have been killed but for 
the assistance of a ‘*‘ lion-tamer’’ who entered the cage, and after 
firing at the lion with his pistol without any effect, struck it with 
the butt-end of his whip with such force that the beast loosened 
his hold on Harris, who was nearly unconscious. His shoulderis 
seriously injured, and he now lies in a precarious state. 


The indefatigable Mr. George Watts announces a Grand Evening 
Ballad Concert on Feb. 24 in the Dome Room of the Brighton 
Pavilion, with the following artists: Mdlle. Minnie Hauk, Miss 
Thorndike, Mdme. Osgood, Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, Miss 
O’Brien, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Barrington Foote, 
(Signor Franceschi), and Mr. George Watts’s Philharmonic Choir. 
Solo Pianoforte, Mr. William Coenen; Solo Organ, Mr. Charles 
Robey ; Conductors: Mr. Fred. Kingsbury, Mr. Sidney Naylor, 
Mr. Henry Parker, and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. 


The Misses Kingsbury made their first appearance at the 
Brighton Aquarium on Jan. 24,, and were well received. They 
have been singing duets with much success. 


During a performance of the pantomime on Jan. 22, at the 
West Bromwich Theatre, a sad accident befell two children, aged 
ten and twelve, who were engaged in the tiansformation scene. 
As a portion of the scenery was being hoisted from a trap, the 
youngest of the children, who was on a small staging, lost its 
balance, and fell about fifteen feet to the stage below. The other 
was so frightened at its companion’s mishap tbat it lost its 
presence of mind and also fell. Both were very badly hurt; one 
so seriously that permanent injuries will, it is feared, result. 


The Grand Orchestral Concerts at the Brighton Aquarium given 
ashort time since, are to be continued on February 5. the 
artists engaged for the occasion are Malle. Bauermeister, Miss 
Emily Lloyd, Mr. J. Pearson, Mr. George Fox, and Signo 
Papini (solo violin). 

The Glasgow Choral Union gave an Orchestral Concert in St 
Andrew’s Hall, on Jan. 11. The “ Reformation ” Symphony ws 
played. Miss A. Marriott was the vocalist. 


Promenade Concerts are in contemplation at the Glasgov 
Theatre Royal, conducted by Signor Tito Mattei. A band of sixty, 
chorus ot fifty, and first-class vocalists are to be engaged. 

A“ theatrical ball” was given at the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, 
on Jan. 20, attended by about 150 guests. It was promoted 
by the Company playing in ‘ Aladdin” at the Theatre. 





I’, Kessler, the director of the orchestra, provided the musical 
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rogram. Dancing commenced after the performance at the 
Mente, and was continued until the small hours in the morning. 

Sir Herbert Oakeley recently opened a new organ at Dunse ; 
and on the following day gave an organ performance at Hawick, 
with a program arranged chronologically from Bach to Mendels- 
gohn. He also played a movement from Sterndale Bennett's G 
minor Symphony, and his own Festival March. 


The West Pier at Brighton has narrowly escaped destruction by 
a fire which broke out in the refreshment pavilion at the Pier- 
head. The pavilion itself, a large portion of the fiooring of the 
Pier, and of the balcony at the Pier-head were burnt. 


Mr. Prout’s cantata “‘ Hereward” was performed on Jan. 18 at 
Mr. Rea’s concert at the Town Hall, Newcastle, the composer 
conducting. The band and chorus together numbered about two 
hundred and fifty; the principal vocalists were Misses Anna 
Williams and H. Tomlinson, Messrs. Harper Kearton and Bridson. 
The work was exceedingly well received. 


The Organ erected in the Church at Holly Park, Crouch Hill, 
by Mr. Alfred Monk, was opened on Friday evening, Jan. 28, 
when several vocal and instrumental works were performed. 
Conduetor, Mr. Curtis; Organist, Mr. Oliver Ryley. The organ 
has three rows of keys and pedal, twenty-seven sounding stops, 
five couplers, and six composition pedals. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





The presentation plate of the Art Union of London for the new 
year commemorates a stirring episode in the annals of our 
seamen. ‘The Loss of the Revenge,” as depicted by Mr. W. 0. 
Brierly, and engraved by Mr. A. Willmore, is a worthy companion 
to the Laureate’s word-picture of the same event, and will cer- 
tainly rival in popularity any of the Art Union’s previously issued 
plates. 

Miss Griswold, the young American lady who carried off the 
chief honours at the last competition of the Paris Conservatoire 
de Musique, will make her début at the Grand Opéra this month 
as Ophelie in Ambroise Thomas’s ‘* Hamlet.” 


A commemorative tablet has just been inserted in the wall of a 
house at Besancon, where Victor Hugo was born on the 26th 
February, 1802. The ceremony was attended by the Mayor and a 
large number of the inhabitants, and speeches were made in 
praise of the poet and his works. A letter was read from Victor 
Hugo, thanking his fellow townsmen for the honour paid to him. 


Austrian journals state that M. Strakosch has eutered into an 
arrangement with Herr Neumann, the director of the Leipsic 
Opera, for the production in London of Wagner's trilogy, ‘‘ Der 
Ring des Nibelungen”’ in the course of the forthcoming season, 
under the personal direction of the poet-composer. 


_ Miss Macleod, who died on Jan. 3 at Manners-road, Hampstead, 
18 alleged to have just entered on her 101st year. 


., The Printers’ Pension Corporation has just reecived £100, as 
its shere of the profits of the Printing Exhibition held at the 
Agricultural Hall in July last. The amount is divided among the 
three separate funds of the Institution—the Pension, Almshouse, 
and Orphan Funds. 


ae Lord Mayor and the members of the Court of Aldermen 
ave contributed £500 to the Fund now being raised to make 

— for the widow and family of the late Mr. J. J. Mechi. 
¢ first list of subscriptions amounts to nearly £1800. 


“an eng painted by Hogarth, ‘‘ The Student ” and “ The 

ino = were offered on Jan. 7 at Messrs. Bullock’s auction 

ean and knocked down at £80, it being understood that the 

Dicken es was not reached. They formerly belonged to Charles 

the ns, whose wife was Miss Hogarth, and are unsigned, but 
y are said never to have been out of the family connection. 


ot J.D. Stoyle, the burlesque actor, died on New Year's Eve 
ae residence, in Walham-green, of consumption, having on the 
arate a a large audience by his performance of the 
years of age lee Taylor” at the Imperial Theatre. He was fifty 
uo eae is reported at Naples of Amina Boschetti, the Italian 

» Who obtained so much success at the Opéra in 1863, and 
Paris as premier sujet. 


d 


Temained a few years in 
The design of 


T. Livingstone, 


Baptist Chapel 


the stained-glass memorial in remembrance of 
the African traveller, for erection in St. John the 
in Westminster Abbey, is now arranged. The 





main subject will be a representation of St. John preaching in the 
wilderness, and in the lower panels there will be the figure of 
St. Philip baptizing the Ethiopian. 


The Theatre at Cronstadt was destroyed by fire on Sunday 
Jan. 9. The building, primarily intended for the use of the 
Baltic fleet, was only completed a few years ago, at a costof 
200,000 roubles. All attempts to extinguish the flames were 
fruitless, and the building was completely gutted. Eight persons 
lost their lives for the want of fire-escapes to remceve them from 
the upper part of the building. 


The New York Times states that at the conclusion of the last 
concert given by Colonel Mapleson at the Academy of Music, 
New York, Signor Arditi was presented with a magnificent floral 
offering, and an album containing the portraits of a number of the 
great orchestral leaders and players of to-day. The veteran 
leader—if the word may be used to one who still looks so young 
that it might be imagined that Time, which Arditi marks so well. 
does nor claim his reyenue and mark Arditi in retnrn—bowed his 
thanks again and again amid loud and long applause. 


The Publishers’ Circular publishes an analytical table of books 
published in 1880, the totals of new books aud new editions being 
as follows :—Theology, sermons, Biblical, &c,, 975; educational, 
classical, and philological, 675; juvenile works and tales, 719; 
novels, tales, and other fiction, 580; law, jurisprudence, &c., 145 ; 
political and social economy, trade, and commerce, 226; arts, 
sciences, and illustrated works, 479; voyages, travels, and 
geographical research, 285; history, biography, &c., 363 ; poetry 
and the drama, 187; year-books and serials in volumes, 353; 
medicine, surgery, &c., 202 ; belles lettres, essays, monographs, 
&e., 166; miscellaneous, including pamphlets, not sermons, 353 ; 
or a grand total, from Jannary to December inclusive—4293 new 
books, 1415 new editions ; together, 5708. 


On the evening of Jan. 20, about half-past six o’clock, fire was 
discovered in one of the upper rooms of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
The room is occupied as a wardrobe room, in which are preserved 
in wooden cupboards ranged round the walls, the dresses &c., of 
Mr. Mapleson’s company. The fire was caused by the overheating 
of a flue. Fortunately the smoke soon called attention to the 
mischief, and Mr. Marshall of Haverly’s American Minstrels, who 
himself is an old Philadelphia fireman, went to ascertain its 
whereabouts and its extent. On opening the door of the ward- 
robe room, he was met by a suffocating and blinding volume of 
smoke and flame. With the experience of his former profession 
to guide him, he at once prostrated himself upon the floor until 
the smoke escaped to the staircase. He then went to the hydrant 
of the theatre, put itin working order, and with the hose in his hand 
returned to the wardrobe room, and had the fire extinguished 
before the fire-engines arrived. The water was abundant, and it 
was a fortunate circumstance that the pipes were not frozen by 
the intense cold. It is stated that the damage is not less than 
£500. Mr. Marshall succeeded in mastering the flames in about 
fifteen minutes after he brought the hose to bear, 


A Royal decree of the 6th January appoints Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington professor of siaging at the Royal Conservatory of 
Music, Brussels. 


At the end of January, Anton Rubinstein was to start on a tour 
in Spain and Portugal. He will next visit France and England, 
and will then proceed to North Africa. 


The Grand-Ducal Theatre, Neu-Strelitz, has been closed for six 
weeks in consequence of the death of the Dowager Grand-Duchess 
of Mecklenburg. The operatic company is disbanded. 


A precocious pianist, Lulu Veling, born in September, 1868, is 
making a tour through the United States. 


Mr. Frank Dicksee, painter, and Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, 
sculptor, have been elected Associates of the Royal Academy. 


On her return from America Malle. Sara Bernhardt will play 
the “ Marriage d’Olympe” in London with the company of the 
Gymnase. 


Mdme. Arnould-Plessy, the well-known actress, met with a 
serious accident in Parison Jan. 19. As she was crossing a street 
and endeavouring to avoid a dray, she was run down by a cab and 
fractured her shoulder. 


Malle. Favart is said to have tendered her resignation as pen- 
sionnaire of the Comédie Frangaise, owing to some difficulties 
with the administrators concerning the settlement of her pecuniary 
interests. 
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On the night of the snow-storm Miss Kate Santley, being unable 
to procure cab or carriage, hailed a Pickford’s van, which hap- 
pened to be slowly passing her door. By persuasion, and the 
promise of liberal payment, the driver was induced to help her to 
mount, and to take her to Drury Lane, where she appeared with 
her usual success in the pantomime. Only one member of the 
company, Mr, Fawn, was absent, and his place was promptly 
filled by Mr. Augustus Harris, the manager. 


In view of the opinions lately expressed by eminent oculists 
that the reading of German text is injurious to the eyes, the 
Bernese Government have resolved as much as possible to dis- 
courage its use, and all their official announcements and reports 
will henceforth be printed exclusively in Roman characters. 


The snowstorm necessarily had a depressing effect upon the 
theatres. At the Globe, where there was a mere handful of spec- 
tators on Tuesday night, after the farce had been performed, it 
was announced that ‘* Les Mousquetaires”’ would not be played. 
On that evening Mr. Toole sent hot spiced ale to the few occu- 
pants of the gallery. The Imperial, the Prince of Wales’s, and the 
Surrey were closed; and the Alhambra was closed on the Thurs- 
day and Friday. At the Lyceum, however, on Friday, the usual 
notice boards appeared outside, announcing all parts full. 


A most amusing case of selling champagne without a license 
has been brought before the stipendiary at Manchester. Two 
police officers went to a coffee and dancing saloon, and after 
having had a cup of coffee called for a bottle of champagne. This 
was brought, and the officers paid 5s. for the liquor. The keeper 
of the saloon was called, and proved that it was Zoedone which 
the waiter, without his knowledge, had sold to the officers. It is 
possible that others besides the policemen might not know the 
difference between the genuine juice of the grape and the arti- 
fically aérated drink, the proprietors of which have got a capital 
** puff,” and will no doubt use it. 


Anew and original comedietta entitled “ The Two Q.C.’s,”’ was 
produced on Jan. 25 at the Alexandra Palace. The dialogue is 
written by Captain Franklin Fox, and the music composed by Mr. 
H. Collingwood Banks. 


M. Henri de Bornier, the author of ‘‘ La Fille de Roland” and 
** Les Noces d’Attila,”’ is putting the last touch to a great drama, 
‘* T Apotre,” whose action takes place during the early ages of 
Christianity. 

According to the Era, Mr. Sefton Parry's scheme to erect a new 
theatre in Northumberland Avenue has been abandoned, the 
manager having been bought out of the land secured by the 
directors of the South Eastern Railway Company. 


The court of assistants of the Goldsmiths’ Company have raised 
their annual subscription to the City and Guilds of London 
Institute for the Advancement of Technical Education from 
£2000 to £4000 per annum, exclusive of the capital sum of 
£10,000 previously voted towards the building fund of the Central 
Technical Institute at South Kensington. 


A special morning performance, in aid of the sufferers by the 
recent inundations on the Surrey side of the river, was to be given 
at the Canterbury Hall, on Saturday Jan. 29, when several extra 
attractions were to be given. 

The City Press says that Mr. Boehm’s statue of Lord Lawrence 
is slowly rrogressing. The sculptor chose an incident in Lord 
Lawrence’s biography where he shows to the “ then rebellious 
chiefs of the Punjaub a sword and a pen, asking them which they 
would be governed by.” The statue will be in bronze, 8ft. 6in. in 
height, and stand in Waterloo-place, opposite one Mr. Boehm 
executed of Sir John Burgoyne. 


Mr. Austin has announced that the Burns’ birthday comme- 
moration concert at St. James’s Hall is postponed from Jan. 25th 
to Feb. 12th. 

The Prince of Wales displayed no little heroism in the cause o 
the drama during the snowstorm week. He went to the Criterion 
Theatre on Tuesday night, and on Wednesday to the Strand. 


An American paper says of Mr. Frederick Archer, ‘“*‘ This London 
organist, now in this country, is a natural performer, never having 
taken a lesson.” 

A little book has been published at the ‘* Bazaar” Office on 
‘Tuning and Repairing Pianofortes: the Amateur’s Guide to 
the Practical Management of a Piano without the Intervention ofa 
Professional,’ The author, Mr. Babbington, ‘‘ endeavours to 
show how his readers may tune their own pianofortes ; also, how 
they may remedy at once, withont delay or expense, and with 
trifling trouble, such small breakages and defects as are constantly 
occurring in instruments that aremuch used. He points out how 
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any one, without any pretence of being a connoisseur, may himself 
select his pianoforte with advantage, according to his means, ani 
how he may best preserve its tone and touch, and keep it in 
thoroughly good order.”” We do not think the book will tea, 
many amateurs how to tune their piano so as to satisfy the ears of 
any one but themselves, nor does he succeed in making tuning, 
very pleasurable occupation. But there is a good deal of informs. 
tion in the pamphlet on various little matters, which will help to 
the proper care of a piano, and the knowledge of which will ofte, 
prevent the necessity of sending for the tuner. But where this 
individual is readily accessible we would advocate calling him jp 
as he knows what to do, and can do it readily. To those however, 
who prefer to help themselves, the book is as good a guide in the 
modus operandi as can be hoped for. 


Madame Trebelli, with Madame Aline America, Signoy 
Ghilbertz, and Bisaccia, with M. Musin, violinist, have been on 
tour in Belgium during the past month. 


This case of Archdeacon Dunbar was again before the Court of 
Bankruptcy on Jan. 27. The Bankrupt, who returned his liabilities 
at £436 and assets £382, had written to the Trustee, stating that 
he was prevented by illness from attending the meeting appointed 
for his public examination. Mr. Learoyd appeared for the 
Trustee, and Mr. Yate Lee for the petitioning Creditor, After 
some discussion, his Honour granted an adjournment to the 
31st March. 

Max Bruch was married on Jan. 3, at Berlin, to Malle. Clan 
Tuczek, and returned shortly after the ceremony to resume his 
duties in Liverpool. 

The late Mr. Frank Buckland has bequeathed his celebrated, 
unique, and most valuable Museum of Economic Fish Culture to 
the nation. The gift is rendered still more valuable by the fact 
that, according to his will, on the decease of Mrs. Buckland asun 
of £5000 will revert to the nation, to be applied to the purpose of 
founding a professorship of economic pisciculture in connection 
with the Buckland Museum and the Science and Art Department at 
South Kensington. 


Mr. Charles Dickens’s ‘“‘ Dictionary of Days ”’—a valuble re. 
gister of events of the past year, arranged day by day, witha 
copious index—furnishes a convenient list for reference to new 
plays and revivals. Some facts about each performance are 
furnished; but the distinguishing feature is the alphabetical 
arrangement, by which the dates and circumstances may be 
instantly found. The want of such a guide often renders the 
search for particulars of a “ first night” so distressing to inquirer, 
when the fact happens to be out of the range of Genest’s “ History 
of the Stage,” which extends from the Restoration to 1830 only. 


The remains of Mr. Edward Askew Sothern were laid to rest 
on Jan. 25 in the picturesque cemetery about two miles 
from Southampton. He is buried there at his own desire, by the 
side of his sister, Mrs. Laura Gwynne. In accordance with the 
wishes of the deceased, his funeral was of the plainest character. 
No invitations for attendance at the funeral were issued. Early 
in the morning the coffin was taken from the residence of th 
deceased, to the Waterloo Station of the South Western Railway, 
whence it was conveyed to Southampton. At a quarter to 
twelve the cortége moved from the South Western hotel. Three 
carriages contained Mr. Lytton Sothern, Mr. Samuel Sothem, 
Mr. Boucicault, jun., Mr. Edgar Pemberton, Major Frederick 
Rasch, Captain H. Rasch, Sir John Reid, Mr. Horace Wall, 
Mr. Frank Finlay, Mr. Robert Wyndham, the Rev. Mr. Eaton, 
and Captain Bisson. The service was read by tho Rev. i. 
Eaton, a personal friend. 

The lecture at the Working Men’s College was delivered 
Jan. 15 by Mr. W. C. Coupeaud, M.A., the subject being “Th 
Faust Legend.” Mr. R. Whelan Boyle, F.R.S.L., presided. 
Mr. Coupeaud said that the legend which bore the name o 
“Faust” was immediately a product of the life and faney o 
the sixteenth century, but the definite legend had its antec 
dents in a body of beliefs whose origin became lost in the niglt 
of a very remote antiquity—and was still of significance for @ 
age in so many respects unlike all its predecessors. The nam 
of Faust was met with for the first time in a letter written ly 
Abbot Tritheim to the astrologers of the Elector Palatine, da 
August 20, 1507. It was not until the year 1587 that a life of the 
celebrated Faust appeared in German. Mr. Coupeaud gar? 
several amusing extraets from this book, and in conclusion s# 
he thought, without much risk of error, he might say, in bro 
terms, that Faust was the exponent of a spirit of freedom which 
at times breaks away from an old order of things. ; 

At the First Examination for the Degree of Bachelor in Musit 
at Oxford, the following haye satisfied the Examiners :—Frederit 
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a 
Greenish, New College and Haverfordwest, South Wales; 
| ae Mills, New College, and St. John’s College, Battersea ; 
Rev. John H. Mee, M.A., Merton College; William G. 
ate New College and Hull; Arthur H. Stevens, Worcester 


College. 

Prince Leopold presided on Jan. 27 at the first meeting of the 
Kyrle Society, which was held in the Kensington Town Hall. 
The Society has been founded for the purpose of bringing the 
refining and cheering in!Inences of natural and artistic beauty 
home to the people ; and the means by which the Society proposes 
tocarry out its objects are by decorating with mural paintings, 
pictures, and gifts of flowers, workmen s clubs, Schools, and 
mission rooms, used for social or religious gatherings, without 
distinction of creed ; to lay out as gardens any available strips of 
waste ground, and to encourage the cultivation of plants in 
windows, areas, and back yards; to organise a voluntary choir of 
singers to give oratorios and concerts to the poor ; and to co-operate 
with the National Health Society in securing open-air spaces in 
poor neighbourhoods. There was a large attendance inelud- 
ing the Princess Louise and Sir Frederick Leighton. Prince 
Leopold made an earnest appeal to all, in order that a love 
of beautiful things might be diffused among the poor. The 
objects of the Society were warmly approved. 





THE LOTOS FLOWER. 


A youth beside the Ganges stream, 
At fall of twilight hour, 

Plucked musingly, as in a dream, 
A purple lotos flower. 

Those flaxen locks—that azure eye— 
Unlike the dusk Hindoo, 

Told that beneath a milder sky 
First oped those orbs of blue. 


On the rich bud he gazed, while o’er 
His ardent spirit rushed 
A thought—but oh! such thoughts should be 
In sacred silence hushed. 
a ag * * cy * ° . 
Far mid a lonely Highland moor, 
Ten thousand leagues away, 
Pale with that pain no leech can cure, 
A dying maiden lay ; 
The dull heart-ache, the wasting woe, 
Death once and only heals,— 
But wherefore lifts her faint hand now, 
And o’er her bosom steals ? 


Woodbine and rose unheeded stray 
About her latticed bower :— 
Lo! on that fair breast, faded lay 
The purple lotos flower. 
LIZZIE. 








Pattuarmonic Socrety.—The subjoined is put forth as an 
index to the doings of this Society in 1881 :—Six concerts to be 
sven during the season ; the orchestra, with Mr. W. G. Cusins 
48 sole conductor, to consist of eighty performers; two rehearsals 
to be held instead of the traditional one; subscribers, members, 
and associates, as in the old time, to be admitted to rehearsals on 
the Wednesday preceding each concert ; no member of the direc- 
a * have any of his own works performed ; the ‘ Romeo and 
she, = to be given in its entirety, as well as a new 
Sat ame y Mr. F. H. Cowen. Mdme. Albani has accepted 
rei oe - , “gig Scharwenka is to introduce a new piano- 
ak ve . 0 Als own composition. The Guarantee Fund 
acne : 8 £1750. Mr. Henry Hersee, who succeeds Mr. 
Dr > lat nage has wabeeribed a whole year’s salary. 
Sihdene lueffer replaces Professor G. A. Macfarren, of the 

se University, as writer of the analytical programs. 





(TORIES ON THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 

By C. A. JONES. Author of “ Church Stories,” “ Stories 

for the Christian Year,” &c. Second Edition. Edited, with 
Preface, by the REV. W. G. KNOX-LITTLE. 


In Four Vols., Cloth, 3s. 6d. each; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Il. and III, now ready. Vol. IV. shortly. 


“ Admirable tales, written in the style which has justly made Miss Jones a 
popular authoress amongst the little folk.”—Chureh Times. 


Vols. I. 


“ Miss C. A. Jones's ‘Stories on the Catechism’ are highly to be recom- 
mended to those who have to occupy little children on a Sunday, or to read 
to classes. Useful questions and answers follow, and we think the book a 
decided boon, and hope the numbers will be continued.”—Guardian. 


“ Miss Jones has a happv knack of devising and telling stories of the sort 
which Jessica’s Virst Prayer has made this generation familiar with. . 
Good use may be made both of Hesba Stretton and of C. A. Jones.”— 
Chureh Bells, 


G. J. PALMER 32, Little Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 








PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HARMONY NOTES. 


E. M. BOWLES. 





LONDON; LAMBORN COCK, 23, HOLLES STREET, W. 





Now Issuing to Subscribers only, 3s. 6d. 


NDREWS’ ‘‘GOLDEN WREATH” (Piano). Recollections 

of Eminent Soloists—1828 to 1878—suggestive of their different styles. 

Only a limited number of cspies will be printed. Names now being received 
by R. Andrews, Music Academy, 14, Park Avenue. Longsight, Manchester 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
7 GUITAR.—MDME, SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 


this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. Terms for lessons, 
and private concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Street, Portman 
Square, W. : 





Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d, ; or 
Calf extra, Price 21s. 


Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 





CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 


From the City Press. 

‘“* We hail with much p.easure this recent addition to eivie topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
may fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
London...... We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London tapography, it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cost 
of the work is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 
the odd city.” 


London: ADAMS & FRANCIS 59, Fleet Street. 





T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—At the beginning 

of the year countless causes are at work to lower the tone of the nervous 
system, which will be followed by ill health, unless proper means be employed 
to avert that evil. Holloway’s far-famed preparations supply a faultless remedy 
for both external and internal complaints connected with changes of seasons, 
All affections of the skin, roughness, blotches, pimples, supe: ficial and deeper- 
seated inflammations, erysipelas, rheumatic pains, and gouty pangs alike suc- 
cumb to the exalted virtues of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. The maladies 
most prevalent in winter—to wit, chest complaints and stomachic ailments, 
daily bear witness to the potential influence of this treatment, which saves suf- 
fering and spares clisaster. 
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OSBORN AND SONS, 
THE FULHAM NURSERIES, 


LONDON, S.W., 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 


LORAL DECORATIONS of every 

Description can be Supplied for BALLS, 

DINNER PARTIES, RECEPTIONS, Ke. 
CLUBS, HOTELS, &e., Supplied by Contract. 





WINDOW BOXES FILLED AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR, 


BOUQUETS, CUT FLOWERS, &c. 


HE FULHAM NURSERIES 


Famed for their Varied Collection of 


are 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ALSO FOR THEIR UNSURPASSED CULTURE OF 


KRULT TREES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


GARDEN SEEDS FOR VEGETABLE & FLOWER GARDEN 


OBTAINED FROM THE MOST RELIABLE SOURCES. 


DUTCH AND OTHER BULBS 


Annually Imported from the most Successful Growers. 





STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS ALPINE AND BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 


HARDY FERNS. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 
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NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


HIGH-WATER MARK. 


By RICHARD DOWLING. 
Author of “ Under St. Paul's,” ‘The Mystery of Killard,” ‘‘ The Weird Sisters,” ‘“ Phe Sport of Fate,” &c. 
BEING THE 


CuristMAS Numper or Trnst&ys’ MAGAZINE. 


NUMHBROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY HARRY FURNISS. 


PRIUE ONE SHILLING. 











Now Ready, No. 162, for FEBRUARY, of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


Containing 
NEW SERIAL STORIES, TALES, SKETCHES, ESSAYS, POEMS, &e. 
MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





TIN SLEY BRO THERS’ NE Ww PUBLICATIONS. 
Illustrated with upwards of 400 Engravings from Designs by Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


German Artists. Now ready, in 2 vols., demy 8vo., 900 pages. | D {YS 4 ND NIGHTS IN LONDON , 


BERLIN UNDER THE NEW EMPIRE: Studies in Black and Grey. By J. EWING RITCHIE. 
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Social Life, Manners, and Amusements. By HENRY | “A well-written and thoughtful book.”—Morning Post. 
VIZETELLY, Author of * The Story of the Dis umond Neck- | Now ready, inl vol., crown 8vo. 


lace,” &c. = oe is 7 aes — = 
“There is no lack of lively matter in Mr. Vizetelly’s volumes, while they IN A iN l I ITH CHA RLES DIC KEN S. 
embrace a vast amount of information of general interest and permanent By THOMAS FROST. Author of “The Life of Lord 
wate, —Fhnes, Lyttleton,” ‘‘ Secret Societies,” &c. 
Ilustrated ng Siete Furniss. nee ready, in 2 vols., crown Svo. Now ready, in 2 vols., post 8vo, price 18s. 
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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF AN Song,” ‘* English Female Artists,” &c. 


“The most successful of Miss Clayton’s attempts to fittingly commemorate 
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CRAMER'S NEW PIANOFORTE 


WITH IRON FRAME AND TRANSVERSE STRINGING, 








In BLACK 
GOLD CASE, In BLACK 
Albert Fall, 
Square Fall, eee, 
Sloping Fall FORTY-SIX 
Engraving, GUINEAS 
FIFTY -2 
GUINEAS. 





LL good Pianoforte Players are well aware that perfection in tone and touch 

is attained only in the Grand Pianofortes of the best makers, A nea 
approach has been reached in certain delicately constructed and expensive Upright 
Pianofortes; but the very delicacy of the mechanism is a drawback to their us 
by ordinary players, while their costliness is another element that militates against 
their popularity. J. B. CRAMER AND Co, believe that they have solved the problem 
of combining the greatest attainable excellence with durability and moderate cost, 
in the NEw PIANOFORTE now being issued from their factories. From the mezz0 
forte to the pianissimo, the tone of this Pianoforte is deliciously vocal; while ia 
rapid forte passages it has all the decision and brilliancy that can be desired. In 
any case it answers promptly and certainly to the sensitive touch of the accomplished 
player—its effects and sympathetic mechanism being more than equal to anything 


that has ever been produced in a Pianoforte of this class. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


London: Regent Street, W.; Moorgate Street, E.C.; & High Street, Notting Hill, W. 
Liverpool: Church Street. Brighton, Dublin, Belfast, Glasgow, & Edinburgh. 











~ London; Printed and Published by Swirr & Co,, Newtou-strect High Holborn, W.C, Agents for the City; Apaus d& Fuanoss, 69, Fleet street, E.C 
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